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THE TATLER 


Thetlatler 


April 12 


London, July Seventeenth, rgor. 


EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs, It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will- always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor — 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. | Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compile1 from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addr2ssei to the Society 
Editor. Where a’stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs, 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AHE “TATLERY” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three Months” - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £2 1s. 2d. 
Six months - = - - - £1 os. 7d. 


Three months” - - - - - ros. 4d. 
The above rates do not include extva numbers. 
Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 

time. irrespective of the departure of the mails. 
Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 

Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money 

by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster 

Bank”; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 

Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THe TAT Ler,” 

Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TaTLER are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger. the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris, is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


The Reception of “ The Tatler.” 


s our first word in our first number indi- 
cated, THE TATLER is conducted by 
very modest people. Not one single copy of 
the paper was sent out to any human being 
with a request for a verdict—a fashion that 
sometimes obtains. Such verdicts are occa- 
sionally liable to be as much an indication of 
the good nature of the adjudicator as of his 
sincerity. THE TATLER, however, has 
received a host of congratulations from all 
quarters ; some of the most distinguished 
names in society, in the dramatic world, and 
in journalism have sent their good wishes. 
But much as the editor has appreciated these 
unasked tributes he counts them as private 
and confidential, although only a_ limited 
number of them were so marked. ‘ The best 
first number ever issued within my experience ” 
is the generous verdict of one of the most 
successful of newspaper proprietors. But, as 
I have said, these and similar opinions are not 
for publication, and it is with the public that 
the adjudication lies.’ A few statements, 
however, on the part of our brethren of the 
press may not be without interest at this 
juncture. 


The event of the week in the literary world has 
undoubtedly been the appearance of THE TaTLerR. I 
have not read a single review which is not full of praise 
for the new Tatter. All are unanimous as to the value 
of the weekly. New York Herald. 


Tue Tarver is an excellent sixpennyworth of pic- 
tures and clever gossip, and is certain to achieve a large 
measure of popularity.—Kast Anglian Daily Times. 


After an interval of 190 years English journalism 
yesterday morning produced a new Tater, Dick Steele's 
Tatler reached its fourth volume, butwe hope Mr. 
Shorter's will have a very much longer career, as it is 
bound to have if succeeding numbers maintain the high 
literary and artistic standard set by the first. Indeed, 
we do not know which to admire most, the readable and 
interesting letterpress or the beautifully finished illustra- 
tions. The combination of the two starts THE TATLER 
with flying colours on what we trust will be a long and 
prosperous life.—Ivish Times. 


The first number of THe TaTLEeR has had a most 
favourable and promising reception everywhere. It is 
in the first place extraordinary good value for the money 
in the matter of quantity, but the quality of the letterpress 
and illustrations is equally acceptable. — Freeman's 
Journal, 


Copies of THE TATLEeR were yesterday sold at a 
premium. You were asked ts, for it in Piccadilly. Daily 
Chronicle. 


Tue Tatrer, of which so much has been heard 
beforehand, has made its first appearance, and comes up 
to what was claimed for it. It is the most elaborate 
example of photograph illustration that we have among 
the weeklies, and is certainly an enormous sixpenny- 
worth.—Datly News. 


Revivals and resuscitations are not often successful, 
especially after 200 years or so, but it is the exception 
thot proves the rule, and the initial issue of THE TATLER, 
which appeared yesterday, is one of the very best first 
numbers that has ever been placed before a grateful and 
expectant public.—Daily Mail. 


The new weekly paper, THE TAaTLER, made _its 
appearance yesterday with a remarkably good first 
number.— Daily Telegraph. 


One of the first things that will strike the purchaser of 
Tue Tatier, published yesterday, is that he gets 
quantity for his money, and after examination he will no 
doubt come to the conclusion that he gets quality also. 
atiS In short, THe TatrErR tonches society at many 
points, and in each case lightly, brightly, and in excellent 
taste. Its conductors have certainly made an admirable 
start, and if the standard of the first number is maintained 
oe success of THE TaTLER is assured.— Westminster 

azette, 


The first number of THE TATLER was issued yesterday 
from the office of the Sphere. It is exceedingly bright and 
readable, and its fifty-two pages of matter are enlivened 
with considerably more than a hundred ;ictures. . . . 
Its simple, but striking and effective, cover in rd and 
black is distinctly attractive, and there can be little doubt 
that THE TATLER is destined to obtain the success which 
it certainly deserves.—F. vening Standard, 


Having made good the defects of a neglected education 
by thoroughly grasping the fact that T-a-T-L-E-r spells 
TATLeR, we have proceeded to acquire the first number. 
Having further sampled it we are able to pronounce it 
an excellent sixpenn'orth.—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Tue Tatcer has had a most favour ible reception here, 
the first day's sale establishing somethinv like a record. 
Tue Tarver is certainly brave value for the money in 
point of size, and it is the kind of paper of which seem- 
ingly ‘the public cannot be given too much.—Glasgow 
Evening News. 


Tue TATLER makes an excellent start. Its picture 
cover, with title in bold relief, strikes the note of invita- 
tion and promise, The size is generous without inele- 
gancy. Paper and print are perfect. In brief, in material 
and appearance comes up to the ideal standard for “‘an 
illustrated journal of society and the drama."—-Dundee 
Advertiser. 
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NOW OPEN. 


HOTEIE ROWE 


DIEPPE. 
ENTIRELY. REBUILDS. 


Magnificent Situation facing the Sea, 
and near the Casino. 
with Beautiful Views of the Picturesque 
Normandy Coast. 


PERFECT MODERN HOTEL, 
ENGLISH SANITATION. 
WITH EVERY COMFORT. 


Splendid Restaurant, enjoying Sea Views on 
all sides, 


WORLD-RENOWNED CUISINE. 
The finest Golf Links of Northern France in 
the vicinity, and lovely Forest Drives. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


JHE -fORDON FloTELS, LIMITED. 


MILITARY EXHIBITION, cARuS 
ADMISSION, Daily, 1s. Open 12.0 noon till 11 30 p.m. 
Bic Guns, Frecp.Hospirats, Expiostves, BATTLE 
PicrureEs, PorTRAITS, RELIcS oF HEROES. 
BRITISH ARMY and FRENCH ARMY TYPES. 
TRESTLE and PONTOON BRIDGE BUILDING 
by ENGINEERS, at 2.0, 60, and 7.0 p.m. 
GRENADIER GUARDS 
AND OTHER MILITARY BANDS. 
IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE: 
IMRE KIRALFY'S GREAT MILITARY SPECTACLE, 
CHINA: Or, THE RELIEF OF THE LEGATIONS. 
The most realistic dramatic spectacle ever produced. 


TWICE DAILY. at 3.30 and 8.30 p.m. 
Thousands of Reserved Seats, 1s, to 7s. 6d. 


A Boat Trip on the Canton River. The Stereorama. 
Boer Farm. Chinese Soldiers’ Camp. American Con- 
tinuous Vaudeville Theatre. Military Living Pictures. 


IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 


GUMMER HOTELS DE LUXE. 


ROYAL PALACE, OSTEND. 
Director: Luigi Steinschneider. 
CHATEAU ROYAL D'ARDENNE. 
Director : J. F. Walther. 
HOTEL DE LA PLAGE, OSTEND. 
Director: F. Pachler. 


Full particulars, travel tickets, and to reserve accom- 
modation, apply SLEEPING Car Company, 14, Cockspur 
Street, S.W 


(Cee EXPRESS. 


LONDON (Ostend). 
Carlsbad, &c., daily. 


E NGADINE EXPRESS, DAILY. 


LONDON (Calais). To Bale, Coire, Lucerne, 
and Interlaken. 


Full particulars, travel tickets, and to reserve accom- 
modation, apply Sleeping Car Co., 14, Cockspur St., S.W. 


To Eger, Beyreuth, 


AMBURG-~-AMERICAN LINE. 
EXPRESS SERVICE, 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. HP: 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin-Screw) 16,000 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK a +» 9,000 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, 8,250 13,000 
COLUMBIA 7) ». 8,000 .. 13,000 

Passengers are conveyed from London (Water oo 


St ition) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southamp'on 
wvocks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comfort and despatch. 
REGULAR SERVICE 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw oe 13,000 
PATRICIA nS Of 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA im a 13,000 
PRETORIA aj 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW ADAMS & CO.,9, Fenchurch Street, E.C.; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymout . 
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a[shere are two classes of people who go to 

Lord’s to witness the Eton and Harrow 
cricket match. One consists of the more or 
less youthful supporters of the two sides, who 
are in the most deadly earnest, and the other 
of those who regard the match purely as an 
opportunity for a delightful social gathering. 
It may be said at once that, from the point of 
view of both classes, the match last week left 
nothing to be desired. The youthful partisans 
of the two schools were present in strong force, 


Gossip of the fiowr, 


girls in white satin suits, who went through 
their pretty dances with quaint solemnity. 
Some very pretty fas-sewls arranged by Mrs. 
Wordsworth were then given, and in these 
little Lady Honor Ward, who is nine, and 
Lady Iris Capell, the daughter of the Earl of 
Essex, a small girl of six, specially distin- 
guished themselves. Another programme of 


a less formal kind, beginning with the popular 
tempéte and ending with Sir Roger, was gone 
through in a railed-off space upon the grass. 


students as head gardeners, dairywomen, bee- 
keepers, &c., than the hostel can supply. 
Miss Bradley, the warden of the hostel, gave 
some remarkable statistics of the yearly 
increasing number of students ; Mr. Chaplin 
and Lord Wolverton both spoke in support of 
Lady Warwick’s appeal, as did also the Lord 
Mayor ; and a most interesting speech was 
given by Mr. Robertson, the Commissioner 
for Agriculture in Canada, who described the 
interest taken in Lady Warwick’s work in the 


Non-combatants 


and testified their approval of their favourites’ 
efforts in the usual lusty style. In all parts 
of the ground there were clergy, who were 
scarcely less keen than the boys themselves 
in following the course of the game. 
Few prettier sights could be imagined than 
the entertainment which was organised 
last Thursday by the Countess of Ancaster, 
assisted by a number of other charitably-dis- 
posed ladies in aid of the funds of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. No 
sooner was the pastoral play at an end than 
the children flocked down the dell, where for 
about the space of an hour the little people 
gave a delightful series of dances, while their 
proud parents and friends looked on. 
he Countess of Dudley had arranged the 
first dance, which was performed by the 
smallest Pierrots imaginable, tiny boys and 


Harrow boys going in to lunch 


THE ETON AND HARROW MATCH AT LORD'S 


mabe meeting held at the Mansion House 
last week in aid of Lady Warwick’s 
Agricultural and Horticultural College for 
Women was a very great success. Perhaps 
the words “in aid” are somewhat misleading, 
for Lady Warwick’s hostel at Reading (in 
connection with Reading College) has 
achieved the remarkable success in so short a 
space as three years of becoming almost-self- 
supporting. But its very success is the best 
proof how much this opening for educated 
women is wanted; and it was to ask for 
financial help to extend the work throughout 
England that Lady Warwick visited the City. 
ie an admirably delivered address she 
explained the objects of her scheme and 
described its extraordinary success—more 
students than the hostel can contain and more 
applications for the services of the finished 


colonies, and the enormous importance such 
thoroughly technical training has for all wives 


and daughters of colonists. 
M" Robertson quaintly terminated his 
speech by saying that his great opinion 
of the City of London would be considerably 
diminished if on his return to Canada he had 
to ask Canadians to help to find the money 
for Lady Warwick’s plan instead of its being 
immediately forthcoming in England for so 
national an undertaking. Certainly £50,000 
is not an enormous sum for a scheme which 
is not an utopian vision, but a proved and 
assured success, and which not only opens up 
lucrative and healthy employment to otherwise 
wasted lives, but which also will do much to 
bring back agricultural pursuits to a profitable 
condition such as they have not known for a 
long time. 


THE FETE AT THE BOTANIC SOCIETY’S GARDENS: A PIERROT GROUP ARRANGED BY THE COUNTESS OF DUDLEY 
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DEE PAWEL: Bale, 


he swimming competition at the Bath 

Club has become one of the annual 
fixtures one most looks forward to in the 
season. The third one took place last week, 
when Lady Constance Mackenzie carried off, 
for the third tim in succession, the Ladies’ 
Challenge Shield, her cousin, Miss Chaplin, 
being second. Lady Constance is a very fine 
gymnast as well as swimmer, and it would be 
hard to find a prettier sight than when she 


passes along the line of swinging rings 
which are suspended above the water 
dressed in her green swimming maillot 


and tartan waist-ribbon. In feature she 
is curiously like her father, the late Lord 
Cromartie who was so long better known as 
Lord Tarbot, her mother being a sister of 
Lord Macdonald. 


fx tet the lapse of a quarter of a century 

the famous reception-rooms of Apsley 
House, Piccadilly, were last , Wednesday 
afternoon once more thrown open, the 
occasion being a garden party given by the 
Duchess of Wellington. With the exception 
of gatherings to witness the Jubilee processions 
of 1887 and 1897, it was the first important 
party held since the fancy-dress ball given by 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Wellington, when 
Mistress of the Robes in 1875. Refresh- 
ments were served in the dining-room, cele- 
brated for its life-size paintings of European 
monarchs living in 1815. The Duchess, by 
whose side stood the Duke of Wellington, 
welcomed her guests at the entrance to the 
organ-room, and the visitors then passed 
through the lower drawing-room into the 
garden. 


t was, however, the 
house itself that ex- 
cited the most interest, 
containing as it does so 
many relics of the Iron 
Duke. Returning through 
the library the guests 
ascended the’ great stair- 
case, at the foot of which 
stands Canova’s colossal 
statue of Napoleon, and 
passed into the Waterloo 
banquet-room, which over- 
looks Rotten Row. In 
this apartment are the two 
priceless candelabra of 
Siberian porphyry presen- 
ted to the field-marshal by 
the Emperor Alexander 
of Russia, and disposed about the room on 
small tables are the artificial flowers used at 
the famous Waterloo banquets. 


“ PEDLAR ” 


The prize foxhound in the Warwickshire pack 


“ GUARDSMAN ” 
Winner of the cup for the best beagle 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


LADY CONSTANCE MACKENZIE 


Who won the Lady Championship at the 
Bath Club competition 


ne of the occasions on which apparently 
“man is never missed” is the lunch 
given once a month by the Society of American 


Women in London. Even at that orgy of 
unmitigated femininity, the Women Writers’ 
dinner, woman shows herself less gay and 
insouciante and voluble than at the American 
ladies’ tiffin. The American woman is like 
the little girl of the doggerel—“ When she is 
nice she is very, very nice.” And the 
American Women in London, technically 
speaking, are all nice, for their society repre- 


MR. QUARE’S HARRIERS 


Winners of cup ior best three couples of harriers 


“ DELEGATE” 


Winner of the novice prize for foxhounds 
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sents the cultured and intellectual woman of 
America, not the globe-trotter or husband- 
hunter. When they put on their summer 
muslins and flower-trimmed hats and betake 
themselves to Prince’s to lunch the effect is 
dazzling. The president’s tabie with hand- 
some Mrs. Griffin in the presidential chair, 
near her Mrs. Stanton Bletch, one of the 
speakers, Mrs. Heinemann and Lady Poynter 
among the guests, was a Long Island of 
comeliness, while beauty seated at little tables 
made the fine banqueting hall of Prince’s as 
an ocean dotted with islands of loveliness, 


aTebey. all talked at once, as is the way of 

women, until a stalwart waiter commanded 
silence for “Madame, your President,” who 
very brightly bade her guests welcome. Mrs. 
Stanton Bletch steered with womanly diplo- 
macy round the danger-fraught subject of the 
present war, and Mrs. Cuninghame Graham 
somewhat ruthlessly reminded us of our 
ignorance of modern Spanish literature by 
hurling Spanish authors’ names at us. Again 
there was silence when little Miss Helen 
Henschel, granddaughter of one of the most 
active of “American Women,” sang for us, 
and Miss Marguerite Hall made Bostonians 
proud to claim her as one of them. 


B" the reunions of the American Women in 

London are sometimes mitigated by men. 
There are, once a month, afternoons to which 
husbands and friends are bidden and some 
distinguished man is asked to speak. At the 
last afternoon of the season Mr. William 
Archer came to plead with the ladies for one 
of the lost causes of which he has been called 
the prophet, American drama in general, and 
the work of the late James 
A. Hearn, actor and play- 
wright, in particular. To 
some of us non-Americans 
present it was a surprise 
to learn that such a thing 
as American drama exis- 
ted. On behalf of the 
society Mrs. Griffin under- 
took that they would 
mend their ways and try 
to love and honour and 
insist on seeing American 
home-made drama instead 
of foreign importations, 
Therefore, let American 
managers see to it that 
they import no more 
: Henry Arthur Jones or 
Pinero or Zaza, but give their audiences 
Bronson Howard, Augustus Thomas, Clyde 
Fitch, and James A. Hearn. 


“WORTHY ” 


Winner of cup for best foxhound 


Some of the prizewinners at the great Foxhound Show at Peterborough lastweek 
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Stafford House festivity is always an 
occasion for a muster of the Duchess 
of Sutherland’s handsome relations, At the 
Scottish Industries garden party her Grace’s 
mother, her sisters, and a bevy of her nieces 
and cousins were much ex évidence. At one 
time some of them madea group of fair women 
in the tea-room near the table where Madame 
Bernhardt was sampling the Trentham peaches 
and strawberries. There were three genera- 
tions of beauty—Blanche, Lady Rosslyn, a 
wonderfully young looking grandmother with 
her soft brown hair, unwrinkled face, and grace- 
ful figure ; her daughter, Lady Westmorland, 
whose brilliant beauty was set off by her con- 
spicuously simple black dress; Lady Angela 
Forbes, girlish and piquant in her simple 
muslin; and the Lady Rosemary Leveson- 
Gower, the Duchess’s little daughter, who led 
a still smaller cousin, a miniature beauty with 
ruddy hair and the colouring of a Greuze 
portrait. 


Bt whether or not by prearrangement the 

élite of London society’s womankind 
did not put in an appearance until nearly 
everyone else had gone. Sarah Bernhardt had 
come and gone like a radiant meteor in her 
wonderful garments and pearls and diamonds 
long befcre the Duchess of Portland strolled 
across the lawn with her friend, Lady Granby, 
to Miss Chaplin’s stall. Both ladies wore 
clinging gowns of black and black hats, the 
Duchess of Portland having, of course, some 
of her malmaisons in her corsage. With 
them chatted Lady Londonderry and Miss 
Pamela Plowden, and later Lady Aberdeen 
and her daughter, Lady Marjorie Gordon, 
who had come on from the “Lend a Hand 
League” party in Regent’s Park. 


(Gcoriana Lady Dudley, too, swept across 
the lawn, upright, elegant, almost girlish- 
looking in her trailing gown of creamy white. 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN CARICATURED 
Mr, Laurence Housman, the reputed author of An 
Englishwoman's Love Letters, is here caricatured by 

Mr. Max Beerbohm 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


A POPULAR BUTTONHOLE 
Lord Roberts as presented by H. H. Couldery 


Lord Archibald Campbell stayed chatti.g 
with his daughter, the Hon. Elspeth Camp- 
bell, and with Lady Constance Mackenzie 
until the Duke and Duchess of Argyll drove 
up about half-past six o’clock. The Princess, 
who actively co-operates with the Duchess of 
Sutherland in extending the work of the 
Industries, rarely fails to put in an appearance 
at the Stafford House sales, and her absence 
in the earlier part of the afternoon was a 
disappointment to many, 


adame Sarah Bernhardt loaded her- 
self with gossamer Shetland shawls, 
whose worth apparently far exceeded their 
weight in gold, as some of them were priced 
as high as fifteen guineas. Everyone, by the 
way, was dressed in the half-mourning which is 
the livery of this season, though it varied 
between the Duchess of Sutherland’s dress of 
palest grey silk brocaded with small white 
flowers to the Duchess of Portland’s sombre 
black China crépe, on which the inevitable mal- 
maison carnations which she always wears 
made a spot of brilliant colour. Among all 
these neutral colours Madame Bernhardt’s 
costume, a long pleated coat of biscuit-coloured 
silk with innumerable frills round the shoulders 
over a dress of pale pink crépe, looked almost 
gaudy as well as very becoming. The 
divine Sarah was in the same costume 
on Tuesday when she brought the glory 
of her presence to the reception and enter- 
tainment which followed the annual meeting 
of the Society of Women Journalists at 
the Essex Hall. A placard at the foot of 
the staircase expressly forbade that anyone 
should ask for an autograph from Madame 
Bernhardt. 


I0Q 


THE TATLER 


he Duchess of Sutherland must have felt 
that the indefatigable labour she has 
expended on the Scottish Home Industries 
was bearing fruit at last, for private sales 
are rare where would-be buyers have to 
satisfy their acquisitive cravings by giving 
orders instead of actually purchasing the 
goods which earlier arrivals had already an- 
nexed.- The Home Industries are widening 
their output, for not only have the tweeds 
cnormously improved in colour and design, 
chiefly owing to the Duchess of Sutherland’s 
personal advice and interest, but at Stafford 
House a thick soft-coloured silk made in 
Ayrshire met with very great approval. 


pace. composers have caught the public taste 

with their first essay. But this difficult 
feat was achieved with “For Ever and for 
Ever” by Signor F. Paolo Tosti, who came 
from Italy to London in 1876 and has estab- 
lished his claim to be regarded as an English 
composer. As a teacher he has almost 
achieved as much notoriety as a composer. 
His first connection with royalty came by his 
appointment as music master to Queen 
Margherita of Italy. The late Queen Victoria 
often asked him to Balmoral and thoroughly 
enjoyed his artistic singing. 


n his charming flat in Mandeville Place 
Signor Tosti finds relief from the cares of 
busy life by indulging in his favourite hobby 
of upholstery. With deft fingers and remark- 
able taste he recovers his chairs and sofas and 
even hangs his walls with tapestry. His 
decorative ideas are as charming as his music. 
They are evidently tasteful and above all 
things workmanlike in their finish. 


MV 2dame Tosti is a singularly charming 
lady who has lately evinced a special 
talent for literary work in the shape of short 
stories. She was a Belgian singer and is a 
most accomplished player on the mandoline, 


MAX BEERBOHM CARICATURED 


Mr. Max Beerbohm, the author of The Happy Hypo- 
crite, is here caricatured by Mr. Laurence Housman, 
the reputed author of An Englishwoman's Love Letters 
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THE DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON’S GARDEN PARTY AT APSLEY HOUSE 


Last Wednesday, after a lapse of more than a quarter of a century, the famous reception-rooms at Apsley House were once more thrown open, the occasion being a garden party 

given by the Duchess of Wellington. With the exception of gatherings to witness the Jubilee processions in 1887 and 1897 it was the first important social function held at 

Avsley House since the fancy-dress ball given by Elizabeth Duchess of Wellington, who was Mistress of the Robes in 1875. The scene in the grounds depicted here was 
drawn for THE TaTLer by Mr.F, 1. Townsend 
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Alice Hughes 


THE DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON, THE HOSTESS OF APSLEY HOUSE 


The Duchess of Wellington married the present Duke in 1872. Before her marriage she was Miss Kathleen 
Emily Bulkeley Williams. Two of her sons are in the Grenadier Guards, and both have served 
in South Africa. Her eldest daughter is married to a son of Lord Northbourne 


Ill 


CHE CALEB 


py Nenone the most interesting features in the 
Naval and Military Exhibition are 
Major E. H. Richardson’s war dogs. Though 
most of the continental Powers have been 
experimenting with dogs for use in warfare 
for more than twenty years it is only quite 
lately that our War Office has turned its atten- 
tion to the subject. Major Richardson has 
now clearly demonstrated that dogs can be 
easily trained to become most valuable ad- 
juncts to our existing military resources. 


hese war dogs can be used for several 
different purposes—for scouts, for trans- 
porting reserve ammunition to the firing line, 
and, above all, to seek out the missing and 
wounded after an engagement covering a 
large area. Almost any breed of dog pro- 
vided they are not show dogs, according to 
Major Richardson, can be trained to become 
dogs of war. For his own part he slightly 
prefers either collies or sheep dogs. 


hen the alterations at Windsor Castle 
are completed investitures of the Garter 
will be held for the future in St..George’s 
Hall, and full chapters of the Order will be 
held from time to time in the same place. A 
chapter of the Garter has not taken place for 
nearly half a century, and. during the latter 
and larger portion of the late Queen’s reign 
investitures were held in the White Drawing- 
room. St. George’s Hall is a huge apart- 
ment 200 ft. long, 34 ft. broad, and 32 ft. 
high, It contains an immense telescopic table 
which can be pulled out to the full length of 
the hall and will seat 180 people. Before the 
hall is used again the King’s arms will be 
emblazoned on the ceiling instead of those of 
the Prince of Wales, and a shield béaring the 
arms of the late Queen will be added to the 
twenty-four already behind the throne. 


iss Violet Cecil, whose engagement to 
1 the tallest officer in His Majesty’s 
Army, Major Oswald Ames of the 2nd Life 
Guards, is just announced, is a remarkably 
pretty girl of an unusual type, with fair hair, 
dark eyebrows and lashes, large violet eyes, 
a sweet expression, and a_ bright complexion. 
She is the second daughter of Lady Francis 
Cecil and the late Lord Francis Cecil, a cousin 


Russell 


MAJOR RICHARDSON WITH IRISH WOLFHOUND 


Equipped for carrying ammunition 
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of the present Lord Exeter, and a niece of 
Lady Huntly. She is fond of a country life 
and a straight rider to hounds, having hunted 
from early childhood with the Cottesmore. 


er mother rents Stocken Hall, a beautiful 
old place a few miles from Oakham, 
from Lord Ancaster. Lady Francis’s second 
husband is Commander Philip Tillard. Miss 
Violet Cecil inherits largely under the dis- 
puted will of her grandfather, the late Sir 
William Cunliffe Brooks, and is likely to come 
into some £200,000 at no distant date. Cap- 
tain Ames, it will be remembered, headed the 
Diamond Jubilee procession of Her late 
Majesty. 


ow that the summer weather is with us 
a great many people will enjoy the 
newly-constructed Quadrant Restaurant at the 
Earl’s Court Military Exhibition. The firm 
of Spiers and Pond have made a_ beautiful 
place of it. The following seven shillings and 
sixpenny dinner seems to have secured a wide 
popularity :— 


Hors d’Oeuvres Varié 
Consommé Germaine 
Créme Médicis 
Filet de Sole a la Mornay 
Mousse de Volaille, Lavalliére 
Tournedos, Parisienne 
Pommes Berlinoise 


Sorbet & la Fine Champagne 


Caneton d’Aylesbury Réti auTCresson 


Coeur de Romaine en Salade 
Gourgenette 4 la Créme 
Créme Renversée au Caramel 
Canapé & I’Imrériale 
Parfait Jamaique 
Friandises 

Dessert 


JP ue great railway race, which the officials 

declare is no race, is really Ivatt’s 
engines v. Webb’s engines, for Mr, Ivatt is 
the loco-engineer of the Great Northern 
Railway, with whom he has been for three 
years or so. Everybody is enthusiastic about 
Mr. Ivatt and his engines. The “four- 
wheeled bogies” are his design, and the 
Great Northern Railway people think they 
will take some beating. 


lf you are at King’s Cross and notice a 

tall, thin, dark man closely watching 
the engines of the Scotch expresses—a man 
with a face that shows him to be an engineer 
to the core, a man whose word the driver 
listens to with the utmost respect and atten- 
tion—take a good look at him. You will 
see the “man behind the scenes” of the 
Great Northern Railway, the company that 
still holds the “Scotch record” of London to 
Edinburgh in 6 hours 19 minutes, 


a[ohe “man behind the scenes” in the rail- 

way race to Scotland, so far as the 
London and North-Western Railway is con- 
cerned, is Mr. W. Webb. You will most 
probably never have seen him nor heard his 
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name; even many of the regular employés 
at Euston seldom meet him or know him by 
more than name. Mr. Webb is the locomo- 
tive superintendent, and the great trial of 
strength between the London and North- 
Western Railway and the Great Northern 
Railway is practically the fight of 47s engines 
against the other company’s. And he will go 
far towards making his own win. 


e is a notable man. He patented the 
compound-cylinder engine; then the 
London and North-Western Railway “took 
it up ” and placed him in his present substan- 
tial and. important post, well remunerating 
him for his work. You cannot mistake the 
man if you once see him. With rather a 
long, serious face that immediately attracts 
your notice, with a peculiar walk and a quick, 
thoughtful look in his eyes as he speaks, 
Mr. W. Webb is a man worth noting. 


he Marquis of Hertford, who has this 
week been entertaining the members of 
the Constitutional Club to meet Lord Salisbury, 
is not to be confused with the Marquis of 
Headfort, though curiously enough both of 
them are connected with the stage. Lord 
Hertford’s heir, the Earl of Yarmouth, who 
will be thirty in October, is earning his living 
as an actor in America, while the Marquis of 
Headfort married Miss Rosie Boote of the 
Gaiety. Lord Yarmouth created a tremendous 
sensation in Hobart, where he was staying 
with the Governor six years ago, when he 
appeared at a theatrical performance imitating 
Loie Fuller. 


SG ince that day Lord Yarmouth has had 

many adventures. He was originally 
in the militia battalion of the Black Watch 
and is still a deputy lieutenant of Warwick- 
shire. Two of his brothers have been 
fighting in Africa, one in the Grenadiers 
ana the other with the Imperial Yeomanry. 
Among peers who are players in addition 
to Lord Rosslyn is the young Marquis of 
Anglesey, who appeared last October under 
the name of “San Toi” at the Dresden 
Central Theatre in a succession of costumes 
of the different nationalities, and all sorts of 
fancy dress. 
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MAJOR RICHARDSON WITH GREAT DANE 


Trained in Germany to attack military cyclists 
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The Countess of Ancaster. 


SE aes 
> OZ=SMP « 


The Countess of Ancaster, who helped to organise the féte in the Royal Botanical 

Gardens last week in aid of the funds of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

Children, is a sister of the present Marquis of Huntly. One of Lady Ancaster’s 

sisters is the widow of Admiral Tryon, who was drowned in the disaster to the 

“Victoria” in 1893. Lady Ancaster has ten children, four sons and six daughters. 

Her eldest son, Lord Willoughby de Eresby, is M.P. for the Horncastle division of 
Lincoln. This picture is by Lafayette’ 
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[ES his long absence at the Cape Lord 

Milner has been taking a we!come rest 
fom town, but he is still keeping in touch 
with the world as all letters are forwarded 
to him from his rocms in 47, Duke Street, St. 
James’s, During his absence at the Cape 
these rooms were occupied by one of his 
protégss, Mr. Patrick Duncan, late of Balliol, 
whom Lord Milner summoned hastily to Africa 
to fill an important post at the Cape. Mr. 
Duncan, who is the son of a farmer in the far 
north, is a man of extraordinary strength of 
character and has a pair of the keenest blue 
eyes I have ever seen. He is extremely 
reticent and shy, but he was beloved in 
the East-end—he educated the classes at 
Toynbee Hall where he used to live after he 
came ‘to town. Men believe in Duncan and 
were glad to think that he would not be buried 
permanently in Someiset House. 


THE BOND TABLEAU 
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a Loie Fuller is planning a magnificent 
revenge for all the hospitality with 
which she has been overwhelmed during her 


visit to London. She is bidding all her 
friends and acquaintances to a garden party 
in the grounds of the house she has taken for 
the season at Hampstead. The fun will be 
kept up all the afternoon and evening with 
supper at ten. Entertainments in Japanese 
and French will be provided, and altogether 
the affair promises to be as unique as the 
happy inspiration which made the hostess 
famous. 
ie private life La Loie is a simple, bright, 
very intelligent, and kind-hearted little 
woman, She is passionately devoted to her 
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‘velcoming Madame Sarah Bernhardt to 
the Women Journalists’ “at home,” 
Mrs. Stannard described the wonderful 
Frenchwoman as a “prodigious worker.” 
The name has certainly been earned by 
Madame [Bernhardt during her recent visit. 
Her social engagements alone would have 
overtaxed the physique of any ordiniry 
woman. One day, for instance, she lunched 
with the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House, 
recited afterwards at a Mansion House enter- 
tainment, turned up fresh as paint at the 
Stafford House garden party, and ended the 
day by playing the arduous 7-/e of Phédre. 
n the following day she spent about an 
hour among the Women Journalists who, 
though they respected the notice requesting 
them not to plague the great lady for her auto- 
graph, crowded round her as if she had been 
a pavement accident. But instead of crying 


ie 


A TOWER TABLEAU 


THE SUNFLOWER TABLEAU 


Charleton, Newbridge 


THE CANDLESTICK TABLEAU 


Some picturesque tableaux by the Gymnastic Class ai the Curragh Camp, Ireland 


Wit reference to the first article on 

“The Players’ Peerage,” that treat'ng 
of the houses.of Irving and Terry, which has 
excited a great deal of intere:t in many quarters, 
Iam asked both by Lady Irving and by Mr. 
Laurence Irving to state that Lady Irving’s 
maiden name was Florence O’Callaghan, and 
that he: father was the late Surgeon-General 
Daniel O'Callaghan. 
Lady Irving, however, that the omission of 
these facts arose from no other cause than 
that it was quite beyond the score of the 
article to. give information about any member 
of the two families who was not actually on 
the staye. 


I should like to assure . 


mother, and has frequently sacrificed engage- 
ments to stay by that lady’s sick bed. La 
Loie contents herself with displaying brilliant 
plumage on the stage. At the American 
Women’s lunch and other festivities she looked 
in her simple black clothes like a blackbird 
in a cage full of gaily-plumaged tropical birds. 
She wears glasses, the strong lights used ia 
her wonderful dance having played havoc 
with her eyesight. She has no pretensions to 
beauty and her figure is by no means grace- 
ful, yet her piquant personality and bright 
intelligence win her the warm admiration of 
men and the staunch friendship of her own 
sex, 
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out “Je m’étouffe!” as she did at the 
Vagabonds’ lunch, Madame Bernhardt smilvd 
serenely and showed the most naive delignt 
at the gift of an old Worcester cup and saucer 
and George I. spoon, presented to her on 
behalf of the Women Journalists by Mrs. 
Stannard. Her face rippled all over with 
smiles, and she twittered volubly in her golden 
voice, and on- leaving she warmly embraced 
Mrs. Stannard. The Women Journalists are 
planning.a similar entertainment for Madame 
Réjane, who, whether or not by her own wish, 
has been conspicuously absent from the féting 
that has been lavished on the other distin- 
guished visitors to our London stage. 
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“MANY HAPPY 


Russell 
JULY 17—THE REV. W. G. RUTHERFORD 


Kissack 


JULY 19—DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA 


Elliott & Fry 
JULY 22-SIR E. H. CARBUTT 


BIRTHDAYS 
OF THE WEEK. 


1D: William Gunion Rutherford, who has 

lately resigned the headship of West- 
minster, is still as head masters go quite a 
young man, having been born in 1853. He 
is a son of the manse and an old St. 
Andrews University, plus Balliol, man. Dr. 


_ W. G. Grace, though he entered on hs fifty- 


fourth year yesterday, is still almost good 
enough to play for any team in England, 
Perhaps “The Old Man,” as cricketers affec- 
tionately call him, is not batting as well as 
last year, but his bowling this season has 
taken a new lease of life. “JI can always get 
the young uns out,” he used to say, but this 
year he has managed to get out many of the 
seasoned hands as well. His athletic interests 
are widening with his years, and he now 
coquets with bowls and trifles with ping-pong. 
The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha was born in 
1884 and is the eldest son of the late Duke of 
Albany, better known, perhaps, as Prince 
Leopold, the King’s youngest brother, who 
died in 1884. The young Duke of Saxe- 


Elliott & Fry 
JULY 20—SIR CLEMENTS MASKHAM 


Coburg, who was educated at Eton, succeeded 
to his present title on the death of his uncle, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, last year. Sir Clements 
Markham, who was born just seventy-one 
years ago, entered the navy in 1844 and 
served in it for eight years. He took part in 
the Arctic expedition in 1851, and has travelled 
in Abyssinia and Peru. He is a F.R.S., 
president of the Royal Geographical Society 
and of the Elizabethan and Royal Society 
Clubs. The Duke of Sparta, who is the eldest 
son of the King of Greece, was born in 1868. 
He married in 1889 Princess Sophia of Prussia, 
a sister of che German Emperor, and has three 
children. Heis allied with our Royal Family, 
his father being a brother of Queen Alexandra. 
He is connected by marriage w.th the Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia. Sir Edward Carbutt 
is amember of the well-known Bradford firm 
of engineers, Thwaites and Carbutt. He was 
Mayor of Leeds in 1878, and represented Mon- 
mouth in Parliament, 1880-6. The Duke ot 
Devenshire was born in 1833, and succeeded 
to the dukedom in 1891. 
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RETURNS OF THE DAY” 


JULY 18—DR. 


JULY 23—DUKE OF 


Russel 


W. G. GRACE 


Boeknigham 


JULY 21—DUKE OF. SPARTA 


DEVONSHIRE 


Russell 
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THE STRUGGLE 


THE TESTATOR AND HIS DAUGHTERS 


Sir William Cunliffe Brooks, rst baronet, the 
millionaire Manchester banker who died on 
June 9, 1900, at the age of eighty-one, was a 
strange old man. He had two daughters. The 
elder, Amy, married: Charles Gordon, 11th 
Marquis of Huntly, who is chief of his clan 
and_ traditionally ‘“‘Cock of the North.” Sir 
William had. lived for over thirty years at 
Glentdna, under the shadow of his son-in-law’s 
ancestral castle at Aboyne, Aberdeenshire. His 
second daughter, Edith, married Lord Francis 
Cecil (uncle of ‘the present Marquis of Exeter) 
and had two sons (both in the Lincolnshire 
Regiment) and three daughters. By her second 
husband, Captain P. F. Tillard, now commander 
of H.M.S. Dido, she has one daughter 


THE MAN WHO LEFT THE MILLIONS 
Sir William Brooks (1819-1900) 
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FOR SIR WILLIAM BROOKS’S MILLIONS. 


THE TESTATOR’S ECCENTRICITIES 


Sir William was a ruddy-faced old gentleman, 
He was the soul of generosity and had an 
enormous belief in himself. Thus, when he made 
a speech to his English constituents (he sat in 
Parliament for twenty-three years) he used to get 
the local newspapers to publish his orations and 
distribute copies to his friends and neighbours 
ad libitum. Nobody will ever know what he 


spent on the estate of Glentana (lying in the 
shadow of Byron's ‘‘ Morven"), which he bought 
for £120,000 and turned into a veritable paradise. 
Among other things he changed the name from 
Glentanar to Glentana, 


He built such gorgeous 

cowsheds and henhouses that his neighbours in 

Deeside used to refer to them as the “coo 
cathedral” 


THE THREE PEOPLE WHO THINK THEY SHOULD HAVE GOT MORE OF SIR WILLIAM’S WEALTH 


His widow, Lady Brooks 


Sir (William's Will.—When his 
will (one of 200 that he had made 
during his life and the gross 
value of which was proved at 
£1,112,476 16s. 2d.) was opened 
it was found that he had left his 
heritable estates in Scotland to 
his’ grandson, Ean, then to his 
other grandson, Richard Cecil, 
and then to their mother. A life 
rent of Aboyne Castle was re- 
served to Lady Huntly, and to 
his widow (she was his second 
wife) two pictures and the £1,500 
a year settled on her at the time 
of his marriage. It is claimed, 
moreover, that Sir William's 
wealth was much greater than 
that for which his will was proved 


His son-in law, the Marquis of Huntly 


Charles Gordon, 11th Marquis of Huntly, who married Sir William Brooks's 
elder daughter, is premier marquis of Scotland and one of the most hand- 
some men in the peerage. He is one of fourteen children (seven sons ard 
seven daughters), but strange to say only one of his brothers (Lord Granville 
Gordon) is alive and he has only one nephew in the male line. One of his 
sisters is Countess of Ancaster (representing the great Drummond family), 
another is Countess of Lonsdale, another is the future Baroness Harlech ; 
the other three who are alive married commoners 


His eldest daughter, the Marchioness of Huntly 


He was not a Scot.—Now if Sir 
William had been a Scot, or 
even if he had had a Scots 
domicile, he would have had to 
leave a third of his free movable 
property to his widow and a 
third to his children, leaving only 
a third which he could dispose of 
as he pleased. But the “if” is 
no longer in doubt, for the Court 
of Session has decided that Sir 
William was not a domiciled 
Scotsman; and as a free-bcrn 
Englishman he could dispose of 
his property precisely as he 
chose. I believe, however, that 
the will is to be contested on 
other grounds in the English 
courts 


THE THREE PEOPLE WHO GOT THE BULK OF SIR WILLIAM’S COLOSSAL FORTUNE 


His grandson, Mr. Ean Cecil 


His second daughter, Lady Francis Cecil 
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Eis grardson, Mr. R. W. F. Cecil 
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THE SCOTS HOMES SIR WILLIAM LEFT HIS ENGLISH GRANDSONS, 


ABOYNE CASTLE, THE ANCESTRAL HOME OF THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLY, “THE COCK OF THE NORTH” 


It has been left to the young Cecils. All the pictures on these pages, except that of Sir William, which is by Mr. Russell, are by Mr. Milne of Aboyne 


3rd MarquisofExeter Jane Orell = Sir William Brooks = Jane Davidson roth Marquis of Huntly 


Marquisate created m. 1842 (1819-1900) banker married 1879 The ‘“‘ Cock of the North” 


1801 died 1805 | Left £1,112,476 One of the plaintiffs Marquisate eee 1599 
} 
1874 1892 
Lord Francis Cecil = Edith Brooks = Captain P. F. Amy Brooks= Marquis of Huntly Lord Granville Lady Evelyn =uist Earl of Lady Grace = sth Ear! of 
(RN. died 1889) Co-millionatre Tillard, R.N. Onc of the One of the plaintiffs Gordon Ancaster Lonsdale 
plaintiffs | The Kaiser's 
[Reed | friend 
| | 
Ean Francis Richard W. Esterel Edith Granville Gordon Lord Willoughby 
Cecil F. Cecil Tillard Heir-presumptive to de Eresby 
Lincolnshire (Lincolnshire the Marqutsate 
Regiment) Regiment) 


Co-milionaire Co-millionatie 


THE SIX PEOPLE WHO ARE STRUGGLING FOR THE BROOKS MILLIONS 


ait 
We 


GLENTANA, SIR WILLIAM BROOKS’S BEAUTIFUL HOME ON DEESIDE 
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@§ all the attsmpts to induce the pubtic to 

visit Leighton Housz the present one 
szems likely to be the most successful. Lord 
Percy and the Leighton House Executive 
Committee have organised an exhibition there 
of a number of the most representative works 
by the late President of the Royal Academy, 
headed by the early picture, ‘ Cimabue’s 
Madonna being Carvied through the Streets of 
Florence,” which was purchased by Queen 
Victoria in 1855, and is lent to the exh:bition 
at Leighton House by the King. Other of the 
worss (lent by their owners) are ‘Summer 
Moon,’ “ Sister’s Kiss,” Atalanta,” ‘“ Cly- 
temnestra,” ‘Wearing the Wreath,” and 
“The First Music Lesson.” It gives great 
additional interest to these well-known pictures 
to be able to sce them in the beautiful house 
in which they were actually painted, and it is 
to be hoped the exhibition will remain open 
for some time. 


V- vette Guilbert, who so recently charmed 

us all here in London with her songs 
and recitations, is determined on seeking 
other laurels. 
as an authoress, as she is putting the last 
touches to a novel which will be published 
early in the autumn. She has, like the wise 
cobbler, “stuck to her last” and has placed 
the action of her story among the intrigues 
of a caféconcert. What Yvette does 
not know of café concert life may be dis- 
missed as not worth knowing, and being the 
remarkably clever woman she is her book is 
likely to be far better worth reading than the 
majority of novels wh'ch-pretend to deal with 
the ins and outs of theatrical life. 


ast Wednesday Lady Llangattock enter- 
tained the Conservative Associations at 
South Lodge. Lord Llangattock was for yea‘s 
better known .as Mr. Rolls of the Hendré— 
which is not a yacht as some people supposed 
but a stately house in Monmouthshire, and has 
long been the centre of local Conservatism. 
Mr. Rolls took his title from Llangattock 
Manor, another place of his inthe same county. 
Lord Llangattock is a kindly humane man, a 
noted antiquary, a famous breeder of shire 
horses, a winner of many medals for garden 
produce, and lastly a firm believer in motor- 
cars. His place, the Hendré, was the goal of 
one of the runs of the Automobile Club. His 
son, Mr. Rolls, is one of the most active 
_ members of the club, and has a regular “stud ”’ 
of motors. Lord Llangattock’s practical in- 
terest in science and mechanics may be 
measured by the fact that he personally 
directed the installation of the electric light 
and gas at the Hendré. 


outh Lodge is a magnificent London villa 
standing well back from the high road 
opposite Knightsbridge Barracks. Formerly 
it was approached by an open road, but some 
ten years ago Lord Llangattock bought up a 
considerable piece of land at a cost of 
£40,009, enclosed it and the road, built a 
lodge, erected gates, and created a garden 
and carriage drive. The reception-rooms are 
very spacious, and are repeatedly filled with 
the éite of London society ducing the season. 
One of his treasures is a missal saved from 
destruction during the French Kevolution by 
his grandfather. A deep cut and the loss of 
two pages show that the rescue was only just 
in time. 


mong the information with wh‘ch we have 
been served regarding Lord Lovat, 
whose scouts have been again distinguishing 


She will shortly make her bow 
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themselves, Munro 
have not been allowed to forget the old rebel 


against Kritzinger, we 


of the ’45. But as a matter of fact the 
Lovat family amply atoned for that worthy’s 
delinquences. In 1757 Pitt got George II. to 
grant a commission to young Lovat to raise a 
regiment of his clan on the forfeited estates in 
Inverness-shire. There was an immediate 
response of the clan, and the 78th (Fraser) 
Highlanders, 1,400 strong, was promptly 
ready forthe field. It was sent to America and 
instead of returning home many of the men 
and officers remained in Canada, where they 
formed a new clan Fraser. One John Fraser 
de Berry was elected chief, and he could trace 
his family history back to a period of 216 
years B.C. For his services Simon Fraser 
got back the estates of Lovat. In 1775 
another reg:ment, 2,340 strong, was raised by 
Lovat.. So that the loyalty of Lovat is not 
only a thing of to-day. 


Kea Maclean is the servant of the Sultan 

of Morocco, and if his name goes for 
anything he is also the servant of somebody 
else. He is indeed really a g.lle—the Gaelic 
of Maclean being originally Mac gille Tain, 
“son of the servant of John.” . Gille or servant 
names are more numerous perhaps than their 
possessors imagine.  Gillanders is St. An- 
drew’s gille ; Gillesp’e, the b‘shop’s gille ; 
Macgillivray, son of the servant of judgment, 
and so on. 


A propos of Earl Russell’s trial by his peers 
and the curious customs which prevail 
on such occasions the following letter may 
prove of some interest as showing one of the 
perquisites of a great officer of state. The 
office of Great Chamberlain of England was 
held for nearly six centuries by the De Veres, 
Earls of Oxford, and passed by marriage to 
the Lords Willoughby d’Eresby, afterwards 
Dukes of Ancaster. The writer of the letter 
was Peregrine Bertie, 3rd Duke, and on the 
death of his son, the 4th Duke, without issue, 
the House of Lords decided that the office 
became vested in his daughters, Priscilla 
Baroness Willoughby d’Eresby and Georgiana 
Marchioness of Cholmondeley. The office of 
Great Chamberlain is now held jointly by the 
descendants of these two sisters, the Earl of 
Ancaster and the Marquis of Cholmondeley. 


mmediately after the trial of the Jacobite 

lords in 1746 the Duke of Ancaster wrote 

to the Secretary of State claiming the scaffuld- 
ing at Westminster Hall :— 


My Lorp,—It has been His Majesty's pleasure in his 
warrant to me to order the scaffolding to be erected in 
Westminster Hall for the trial of the Earl of Kilmarnock, 
the Earl of Cromarty, and Lord Balmerino, which being 
over I claim with all the appurtenances thereto as a 
perquisite due to the Lord Great Chamberlain of 
England. 

This, ther ‘fore, waits for approbation whether it may 
be thouzht most convenient to agree with me for its con- 
tinuance some time longer, or if it be more eligible to 
the Government that a new one be erected I shall then 
order the removal of this.—I am, &c., 


August 12, 1746. ANCASTER, G.C. 


if is curious to recall that in his young 

days Earl Russell was, with his brother, 
“tutored ” by a hard-headed metaphysical 
Aberdonion, Douglas A. Spalding by name. 
Spalding’s origin was of the humblest, and he 
was at one time employed as a working slater, 
engaged in the covering and repairing of roofs. 
Long before the days of Andrew Carnegie, 
however, Aberdeen University had an accumu- 
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fation of bursaries, and Spalding acquired 
one of these bursaries and graduated in due 
course. He ultimately became tutor in the 
family of Viscount Amberley—Earl Russell’s 
father—and, if all stories be true, he exercised 
a great educational influence over the parent 
as well as over the children, 


AY iecou Amberley startled, and to some 

degree shocked, the world by a work 
(published after his death), Analysts of 
Religious Belief, an exposition of scientific 
criticism ; and there were not wanting sug- 
gestions that the book had been largely inspired 
by Spalding. The Viscount’s father—Earl 
Russell, the statesman—endeavoured to get 
the publication of the book stopped, but in 
vain. A contract for its publication had been 
made with the Triibners some months 
before his death, and, moreover, Lord Amber- 
ley in his will expressly commanded his 
executor—his orthodox father—to have the 
book published. 


ince Come Back to Erin” was authorised 
as the slow march of the Irish Guards, 
and “ St. Patrick’s Day” as the quick march, 
it has been possible for many thousands of 
interested people to hear these beautiful tunes 
played in connection with the regiment. 
Apart from the distinguished celebrations of 
late on the Horse Guards’ Parade “Come 
Back to Erin” has been played in the Friary 
Court at St. James’s Palace at the guard 
mounting. At the conclusion of the ceremony, 
when the guard leaves the court at the slow 
march, the beautiful strains of “Come Back 
to Erin” have delighted the spectators. 


ymouee. these have been the children of 

the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and 
York, who from the garden wall of Marl- 
borough House have a near and splendid 
view of the ceremony... When Prince Edward 
is on the watch he is able to salute, but the 
younger brother contents himself with gazing 
in wonder at his royal grandfather’s newest- 
raised soldiers and makes no effort to ac- 
knowledge the finished sword flourish with 
which the officer of the guard acknowledges 
his presence in passing. But it will be only a 
very short time before the little prince is able, 
like his elder bother, the heir to the throne, 
to return with becoming gravity and dignity 
the guard’s salute. 


N° doubt many people have noticed that 

while the initials “V.R.” remain on 
many of the vehicles controlled by the Crown 
the letters “E.R.” are also in use. Singu- 
larly enough amongst the fist of the vehicles 
to be altered were the prison vans, no doubt 
because the heads of the criminal department 
of the Crown were more active than the 
gentlemen who control other offices. Changes 
of this description are easy enough to carry 
out, but the alteration of other lettering will 
have to be a matter of time. 


his relates in particular to some of the 
costly uniforms and equipment which 
are specially associated with state ceremonies. 
In such a case, for instance, as the wonderful 
state harness of the cream ponies the altera- 
tion would involve great labour and expense, 
inasmuch as the precious metal is solid and 
so constructed that it is lifted and put bodily 
upon the trappings. In the case of these 
articles and such clothing as the liveries worn 
by servants at the royal mews it has been 
decided that the change in the lettering shall 
be gradual, and carried out when renewal has 
become inevitable, 
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The 
MARCHIONESS DE SAIN. 


Langfier 


The Marchioness de Sain is an Englishwoman well known in London, where she lives 
with her mother, Mrs. Rutherford, in a charming house in Curzon Street. Sheis a 
widow, her husband, the Marquis de Sain, a Maltese grandee, having died some years 


ago. She created a great sensation at the beginning of the season by her admirable 
impersonation of Mary Stuart in the tableaux at the Savoy Hotel in aid of Queen 
Charlotte’s Hospital 
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NO. 38, LORD ROSEBERY’S HOUSE 
Berkeley Square, which is dignified by the 

presence of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, was built in 1698 and named after 
Lord Berkeley of Stratton. Among distin- 
guished people connected with the square 
were Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who died 
there in 1762, and the 2nd Earl of Chatham 
who lived at No. 6. Here are the houses of 
some of the better-known residents of the 
square :— 


10.—Lieut.-Colonel Henry Robert Eyre, 
formerly of the Coldstream Guards. He 
married (as his second wife) in 1900 Lady 
Alice Harris, aunt of the Earl of Malmesbury. 


11.—Mr. Vernon James Watney.—He is 
one of the famous family of brewers, and 
married in 1891 Lady Gwendolen Wallop, 
sister of the Earl of Portsmouth. He has a 
place at Hungerford and at Rogart. 

12.—Mr. Henry Wyndham Jefferson. 

13.—Earl of Carnarvon.—He is the 
5th Earl and was born in 1866. He married 
in 1895 Miss Almina Wombwell, and his heir, 
Lord Porchester, is three years old. 

14.—Mr. Lewis Vernon Harcourt is the 
eldest son of Sir William Harcourt, to whom 
he was private secretary, 1892-5. He married 
Miss Mary Burns, New York. His stepmother 
is the daughter of Motley the historian. 

15.—Mr, Edward Wormald. 

16.—Mr. Robert Borwick, J.P. 

17.—Baron Rowton (Montagu William 
Lowry Corry).—He was once private secre- 
tary to Lord Beaconsfield and was raised to 
the peerage in 1880, He founded the model 
“doss-houses ” known by his name, 

18.—Sir Squire Bancroft, the actor. 
He is sixty and was knighted in 1897. 

19.—Mr. John Jameson. 

20.—Mr. Robert Birkbeck.—He belongs 
to the well-known Norfolk family. He is 
married to the sister of Lord Avebury. 

24.—Lord Fitzhardinge, whose name, 
like his square, is Berkeley. 

27.—Mr. Robert Ludwig Mond. 

28.—Lord Percy St. Maur isthe brother 
of the Duke of Somerset. He is married to 
Helen, sister of Lord Annaly, who lives at 43. 

29.—Mr. Albert Brassey (M.P. for North 
Oxfordshire) is the brother of Lord Brassey. 
One of his sons was killed in South Africa. 

30.—Mr. George Bradley Wieland. 

35.—Hon. Louis George Greville is the 
brother of Lord Warwick. 

36.—Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, 


pro- 
prietor of the Daily Mail. 


NO. 386, MR. ALFRED HARMSWORTH’S 


WHO’S WHO IN 
BERKELEY SQUARE, 


38.—Lord Rosebery. 

39.—Mrs. Hartman.—She has been 
granted the use of White Lodge, Richmond. 

40.—Mr. William Severin Salting. 

41.—Lord Blantyre—His daughter is 
married to Mr. W. H. Gladstone. 


ONE OF THE OLD TORCH EXTINGUISHERS 
In days when there were few street lamps the beaux and 
belles in their sedan chairs were preceded by torch- 
bearers, This extinguisher projecting from the lamp-post 
still remains at No. 44, Berkeley Square. There are 

different types also at No. 45 and No. 50 
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NO. 45, THE EARL OF POWIS'S 


42.— Lady Dorchester. —She is a 
daughter of the 3rd Baron Dorchester (Guy 
Carleton), and was married, first to Mr. 
Francis Pigott, M.P., and secondly to Major- 
General R. Langford Leir. She was created 
Baroness Dorchester in 1899, with remainder 
to her issue male. Her son, the Hon. Dudley 
Pigott, 9th Lancers, fought at Magersfontein. 

43.—Lord Annaly.—He was formerly 
in the Scots Guards and fought in Egypt 
in 1882. He married the beautiful Miss 
Lelah Agar-Ellis, daughter of the 3rd Lord 
Clifden. Two of his brothers were in the 
Jameson raid, 

44,.— Mr. Godfrey Lewis Clark of Tal-y- 
garn, Glamorganshire, is a M.A. of Cam- 
bridge. He is a member of the Athenzeum. 

45.—Earl of Powis.—He is the descen- 
dant of Lord Clive, who committed suicide in 
this house in 1774. The Earl of Powis, 
whose heir (@/at 9) is called Lord Clive, is 
one of the few noblemen who has his name 
on his door-plate. 

46.—Mr. Henry Bingham Mildmay and 
his son, Mr. Francis Bingham Mildmay, 
M.P. for the Totnes Division of Devonshire. 

47.--Mr. Edward Steinkopf is the pro- 
prietor of the SZ. /ames’s Gazette. He was 
born in Mecklenburg. His only daughter 
married Mr. Stewart Mackenzie of Seaforth, 
brother of Lady Jeune. 

48,—Mr. John Bevill Fortescue of Bo- 
connoc, Cornwall. He married a daughter 
of Rear-Admiral Sir William Hoste. 

49.—Lady Harriet Christian Duncombe. 
—She is the daughter of the 5th Marquis of 
Queensberry, K.T., and was married sixty 
years ago to the Very Rev. the Hon. Augustus 
Duncombe, Dean of York, fourth son of the 
Ist Baron Feversham. 

50.— Countess of Selkirk is the widow of 
the 5th and last earl, which peerage (created ~ 
1646) lapsed on the death of her husband in 
1885. She is the daughter of Sir Philip 
Grey Egerton and was married in 1878. 

51.—Mr. Ferdinand Eyre is one of the 
Eyres of Lindley Hall, Leicestershire. He is 
married to a sister of Sir Henry Paston- 
Bedingfeld. He was mayor of Bury St. 
Edmunds in 1898. 

54.—Marquis of Lansdowne. The house 
was begun for the Earl of Bute, who sold it 
unfinished in 1765 to the Earl of Shelburne, 
who was created Marquis of Lansdowne in 
1784. Lord Lansdowne’s garden is sepa- 
rated from that of Devonshire House by the 
queer little private alley known as Curzon 
Passage. 
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THE CHILDREN OF LORD CHELSEA AND SIR JOHN COTTERELL. 
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Lafayette 


These three children are the daughters of Lord Chelsea. Lord These two little girls are the daughters of Sir John Cotterell, Bart. 


Chelsea is the eldest son of Earl Cadogan, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and is married to a daughter of Lord Alington 


Their mother, Lady Evelyn Cotterell, is the eldest daughter of the Earl 
of March and granddaughter of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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THE FIRST EDITOR OF THE 


Ne the beginning of the year 1709, when 
Buckingham House stood ,where now 
stands Buckingham Palace, and a long canal 
skirted the Mall in place of the present orna- 
mental water, those whose business lay in 
St. James’s Street and its neighbourhood must 
have frequently come across the same per- 
sonage. He was a square-shouldered, square- 
facedman in a voluminous full-bottomed dress 
periwig, with deep-set eyes. and a good-natured 
look, rather showily dressed, and always ina 
hurry. He had an Irish brogue and a ready 
laugh. Sometimes you would see him eagerly 
conferring with Mr. Humphrey Kidney, the 
head waiter at St. James’s Coffee-house at 
the bottom of the street; sometimes you 
would run upon him a little higher up as he 
was hurriedly leaving White’s. At other times 
you would find him farther afield, for instance, 
at Will’s in Russell Street, discussing the old- 
new question of dramatic unity, or else at the 
Grecian ,in Devereux Court, sampling “right 
Spanish ” and “ musty ” with a Templar in a 
brocaded “nightgown” and a strawberry sash. 
Wherever you see Mr. Steele he is always 
genial, always kindly, always talkative, and 
sometimes—for example, when he comes from 
the gentleman-waiter’s table at the Palace—a 
little flustered with wine. He had beena gentle- 
man-waiter himself, and many things beside. A 
Charterhouse boy and a postmaster of Merton, 
he had quitted college to ride as a volunteer 
in the second troop of Life Guards under the 
attainted Duke of Ormond ; he had dedicated 
a poem to Swift’s Sa/amander, John Lord 
Cutts, who gave him a standard in the Cold- 
streams ; and though at this date he had left 
the army he was still known familiarly as 
Captain Steele, having held that rank in 
Lucas’s regiment of foot. He had fought a 
duel in Hyde Park (and wounded his man) ; 
he had written a devotional manual for soldiers 
called The Christian Hero; and he had sub- 
sequently “enlivened his character” by pro- 
ducing three plays which were more remark- 
able for their humorous portraiture than for 
their successful clarification of the dregs of the 
Restoration drama. In 1707, after dabbling 
a little in alchemy, he had been appointed 
Gazetteer, had married a Welsh heiress (his 
second wife), and in April, 1709, had set up 
the tri-weekly paper entitled the Zatler. 

It was a new idea and a new thing. Such 
papers as then existed were lifeless, untrust- 
worthy, and not very literary ; and when they 
had no news they were sometimes under the 
suspicion of concocting it. As official gazetteer 
Captain Steele had special sources of authentic 
information, and with this he saw that he 
could combine that kindly criticism of life 
which he himself defines as “ undervaluing 
the world with an air of good breeding.” 
He had the widest and most compassionate 
sympathies with human nature, and though 
his moral attitude was Boileau’s ami de la 
vertu plutot que vertueux, at bottom a very 
strong hortatory strain which he had already 
manifested in the above-mentioned Christian 
Hero. He had pronounced views on gambling, 
duelling, and some of the more popular vices 
of his day; he had enthusiasm if not insight 
as a critic of art, and an experimental know- 
ledge of the stage. Added to all this he: had 
an unfeigned love for domestic life, and an 


EDITOR 


Born in Dublin, 1671; knighted 1715; died at 
Carmarthen, 1729 


SIR. RICHARD STEELE, OUR FIRST 


admiration for the other sex which was in 
advance of, and far more genuine than, the 
conventional deification of women with which 
it was the fashion of his day to insult their 
understandings. These qualities he brought 
into his newspaper, for which at first he seems 
to have been not only editor but staff. Swift 
helped him occasionally, and Swift’s protégé, 
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From Saturday Faly 16. to Tuefday July 19, 1709. 


“ TATLER.” 


White's Chacolace-benje, Faly 18. : 

harenrer Chee 

that Wit and Merit ace fo litle encouraged 

by People of Raok and Quality, that th 

Wits of the Age ate obligd to fus within 
Temple-Bar Vor Ratronage. There is 

table luftance of this in the Cafe of Mr. D— 


rephats,to a worthy Knight, to whom, it 
ferns, he lad Lefore committed his Plan, which 
was, To Ridicule tbe Ridsenlers ef evr eBablifb'd Deirine. 
Lluve ellewhere celebrated the Contrivance of this 
cacellent Drama, but was not, ‘ti! L read the Dedi- 
cation, wholly let into the Religiaw Defign of it. 
Tsui afiaid it has (ufferd Difcountenance at this 

of the Town, for no other Resfon but the 
Pury of the Purpole. There is however tn this Epi 
fil the true Life of Banegytical Perforuuince; and 1 
do not doubt bur, if the Patron would part with 
it, I can help him ‘to others with good Pr 
tit; vi. of Uncenemen Underflanding, who woul 
yive him as much as he gave for it. I know per- 
feéily wel! . Hoble Perfon’ to whom thee Words 
Qwhich are the Body of the Panegyrick) would fir 
toe hur. : 


arce ever 


4 Frown,’ 


yorthy, you are Jo far Srem 
Thinking your felf better sbi 


shat 4 fianritbing 

and opalent Fariune, sbich by a certain natural Corrap- 

tian in itr Quality, eldem fails 44 infe6E eer Polite: 

ish Pride, Jems in this Cafe as only providencially 

Aifpaed 14 eadarge your Homily. 

at 1 fd St ay mem geist large Field, 

where the Fed with great cafe raife a Nander of 

Planss in Relating te your Merit of this (prone ed Ne 

ir Fear of an Auabar's general Vice, ard that 

tice Ihave dyat you fea, by my pcclng 

miflaken Fudgreams, be imagind Fla:tery, « 

Thing ike Blaninefi of wey Natnre docs net earc 10 be sta 
cern with, and mbich Z alje Lone you sbeminate, « 


Iti wonderful 0 ee how tnany Judgen of thele 
fine Things {pring up every veal the Price: of 
Stocks, and other elegant Methods 6t abridging the 
Way to Lesniing and Criticilin. But do hereby 
forbid all Dedications to all Perfons within the 
City of Landaa, except Sit Francis, Sit Siepben, aunt 
the Bank, will take Epigraims and Epifiles a3 Value 
receiv'd for their Notes, and the Eaf-Ladia Compa 
ines acexpt of Hetoick Poems for thxir Sead Bouds 
Upou which Bouom, our Publishers have full 
Vower to teat with the City in Behalf of us Au- 
thors, to enable Traders to become Patrons and 
F.llows of the Royal Society, 25 well as receive 
certain Degress of Skil in the Latin and Greek 
Tongnes, according to the Quantity of the Com- 
woditics which they tke off our Hausds. 


adeplo-' Philofophy in amore lively Method, 
amie te Mater and Lapquags, an, ba bea hijhers 
dedicated his inimitable Comedy, calfd, The- 


Grecian Cofeenbeult, Fuly 18. 

‘The Learned have {9 Jon fagahs under the Jar 
putation of Drynefs and Dulueft in their Accounts 
oftheir Phanomens, that an ingenious Gentleuan 

‘our Society. hus tefolved to write, ¢ Syltem. oft 
both.as to, 


attempted. He read to us the Plan upon which he 
intends to proceed. I thought his Account, by Way 
of Fable of the Wotlds about us, had fo mnuch Vi- 
ps at Veould net fever tae 
‘ , to give the Reader aTatt of in 
Friends Treatie, whichis uow inthe Prete? 
“ The Inferior Deities having defign'd. on a Day 
‘ to play a.Gamme at Football, knead topgther 
* numberlefs Colleétion of dancing Atains into the 
‘ Form of 7 rowling Globes : And that Nature 
“might be kept trom a dull Inativity, eich fe- 
« parate Particle is endued with Principle of Mo 
“thon, of « Power of Attrsétion, whereby all the 
* feveral Parcels of Matter draw each other propor 
‘ conably to their Magnitudes and Diltancer, into 
« fuch a reaarkable Variety of ditfcceut Forums, a3 to 
Produce all the-wondertul Appearances we now 
‘ obletve in Eupire, Phulolophy, sind [ligne 
$ To proceed; At the Besiunimg ot the Guine, each 
* of the Globes: being fMruck forward with a valk 
* Violence, tan out of Sight, and wander'd in a 
‘ firaight Line through the infuite Spats The? 
‘ nuuble Deitics purtue, Lrcathicts smo, and 
* Spent in the eager Chace ; eicliot them atcha bold 
Gf one, and tlamp'd it with his Nawie as, Satara, 
‘ Fopiter, Mari, aud fo of the vel To’ preveut 
ihis Inconveuience for the twure, the Seven are 


* condemned toa Precipitation, which in our In-” 


* ferior Stile we call Gravy. Thus the Tangential” 
« and Centripetal Forces, by their Counter-trugele, 
+ make the Celettial Bodies. delcribe an exact El- 


+ Kipfis, 


bbe worn, according 10 thir Syfem, sill she roth of Matcly, 
in the Tear 1714. which, according 10 the Compniativn 
of fome: of our greatest Divinet, is te be the firk Tear of 
tbe Millenniuins ; in wbich effed Age, all Habits aill 
be redve'd 19 4 primitive Somiplicity ; and wbecver (ball 
he feud tw hace perfeverd ina Confiiney of Drei, in 
Spight of all the Allurements of prophane and beathon 
Uabies, all be rewarded. with a neverefading Deabler 
of a Thenfand Tears, All Points inthe Syftcm wbich are 
Aenbied, jball be atteted. by the Knight's Excemperary 
Oak, ir the Saft of i Reber 

. Will's Caffce-bosfe, Joly 18. 

We! were ufon tie Teck cam this Evening, 
and the Qjieition was, What is the True Subliine ¢ 
Many very good Dileourfes happend thereupon ; 
after which « Geutheman at the Fable, who is, 1 


feans, 


A PAGE OF THE ORIGINAL “ TATLER" 


This is a reduced facsimile of the Tatler for the 


corresponding week of July in 1709. 


The valuable 


original is in the possession of Mr. Austin Dobson 
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merits would have been assessed. 


‘By Austin Dobson. 


“little Harrison,” also aided him to some 
extent. But his main collaborator, as time went 
on, was his old school and college mate, Addi- 


-son, then secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 


Ireland. In No. 6 of the Zatler Addison 
recognised a remark of his own about Virgil, 
and thenceforward, first by hints, afterwards 
by definite assistance, and finally as a regular 
contributor, he materially promoted his friend’s 
enterprise. It is to Addison that we owe 
Frozen Voices, The Adventures of a Shilling, 
the inimitable Med Softly, the portrait of 
Tom Folio, 7he Political Upholsterer, and 


‘several other papers which happily vary and 


support Steele’s Zyumpet Club and Mr. 
Bickerstaff’s Visits to a Friend. What was 
better still, the efforts of Addison stimulated 
the ideals of Steele and raised the standard 
of his paper from a better-class news letter to 
a collection of social studies. Steele had 
aimed at nothing more than rallying “those 
singularities of human life, through the dif- 
ferent professions and characters in it, which 
obstruct anything that was truly good and 
great,” and even about this there is an air of 
afterthought. But Addison helped to give 
the Zatler style, an “elegance, purity, and 
correctness ” at which its first projector had 
not endeavoured. Steele admitted this, as he 
admitted most things, loyally and ungrudg- 
ingly. “Iwas undone by my auxiliary,” he 
said, ‘when I had once called him in I could 
nor subsist without dependence on him.” His 
own manner was rather colloquial than cor- 
rect, but when his quick enthusiasms were 
stirred he succeeded readily in persuading his 
readers that what comes from the heart goes 
to the heart. : 

Down to the days of Hazlitt it was the 
fashion to regard the Zatler as inferior to 
the S#ectator. Didactics for didactics, it may 
be that the Sfectator carries a superior weight 
of metal ; and by the earlier critics it would no 
doubt be by its likeness to the Rambler rather 
than to the Wor/d—that is to say, by its ‘moral 
essay ” rather than its “social sketch ” that its 
But the 
moral essay which instructed the public of 
Cowper and Mrs. Barbauld is now become 
antiquated, while the pictures of character and 
manners, in addition to their original vivacity 
and truth, have gained all the graces of 
the antique. Then again, the Za¢/er, at 
the beginning at all events, is not restricted to 
a single paper; it is a hotch-pot of gossiping 
paragraphs. Thus it has a variety and 
interest not always present in its successor. 
You turn its pages for a season—the pages 
of Mr. Morphew’s original folio numbers be it 
understood—and you are in a new atmosphere. 
Smart and pretty fellows crowd the Mall; 
Millamant meets Mirabell at Rosamond’s 
Pond ; glass chairs climb St. James’s Street, 
and chariots wind slowly in the ring at Hyde 
Park ; coffee-houses discuss the latest rumours 
from Brussels or the Hague; Marlborough 
and Eugéne are mingled on men’s lips with 
Betterton and Mrs. Bracegirdle. It is the age 
of bag wigs and buckram, of lute string and 
figured satin; of “toasts” and “bites” and 
“howdees”; of jambees and Vigo snuff; 
of bergamot and Hungary water. It is the 
age of Anna Augusta, and Dick Steele is its 
prophet. 
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MISS WINIFRED EMERY’S RETURN 


Miss Winifred Emery (Mrs. Cyril Maude) returned to her husband's theatre, the Haymarket, on 
July 5 for the first time after her long illness. She takes the part in The Second in Command 
which has hitherto been played by Miss Carlisle. This picture is by Lafayette 
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NEWS FROM THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“Phe Shaftesbury Theatre closed its doors 

on The Fortune Teller last week before 
the souvenir of the play published in the 
second number of THE TATLER appeared. 
The fact is that Miss Alice Nielsen, who has 
been singing continuously the title-7dé/e for 
three years past, has suffered extremely from 
the recent hot weather, and by her doctor’s 
orders will take a rest. All the present artists 
in the cast—with others—will return, and Mr. 
George Musgrove intends to provide fresh 
dresses, effects, and other novelties for the new 
edition of Zhe Fortune Teller. 


everal personal friends and London 
managers are desirous of saying az 
revoir to Mr. Charles Hawtrey prior to his 
departure for America in September next. 


Ms May has crossed the Atlantic no less 

than eleven times, and says that she is 
in no haste to cross it again. In one respect 
she is very patriotic, for she loves to hear of 
American jockeys winning our races on 
American horses. The feeling, however, is 
purely a sentimental one, for she is not even 
a little gambler. She lives with her sister and 
mother in their home by Regent’s Park, 
where a still younger sister is the pet of the 
house, and every morning at half-past eight 
she leaves it to have a canter in the park on 
her own American polo pony. 


O in West Chester country, State of 

New York, U.S.A., in the middle of a 
fruit farm, there stands a quaintly picturesque 
house that was built in the year 1768. The 


@r of the many signs of improvement in 
the leading music-hall programmes is 
the matter of “dog shows,” for in place of a 
stage full of yelping animals the rule now is 
for one dog only to be used. A notable 
example hereof is “ Rosie,” a pretty little 
creature, half King Charles spaniel, half fox 
terrier, who, with her trainer, Little George, have 
been amusing people at the Palace Theatre. 


eorge, whose other name is Spink, is a 
clever acrobat, and “Rosie” joins him 

in several of his tricks, working through- 
out quite of her own free will, and obeying 
the slightest word of command on the rare 
occasions when such a reminder becomes 
necessary. She is the only dog who can turn 
a forward somersault off a chair and alight 


Hana 


LITTLE GEORGE, THE CLOWN, AND HIS DOG, “ROSIE” 


This will take the form of a send-off supper on 
either September 18 or 19, on which occasion 
Mr, Charles Wyndham will take the chair. 
If you have not seen Zhe Man from 
Blankley’s do so ; it is simply delightful. 


Although there are many points of resem- 

blance to be noted between Miss Jane 
May and her much{better-known sister, Miss 
Edna May, yet there are some differences so 
easily traced as to be surprising. In the first 
place, Miss Jane May speaks without any 
marked accent, or phrasing, to distinguish her 
from an English girl, and her stage ambition 
would draw her rather in the direction of 
serious plays than those which rely in a great 
measure for their drawing powers on music 
and dancing. 


‘owner of the house and farm is Mr. Harry 


Dayenpert, the epigrammatic President of 
Polaria of The Girl from Up There at the 
Duke of York’s. Mr. Davenport is very 
fond of the old place at home. A few 
minutes’ conversation with him will convince 
you of that fact. His soul may be altogether 
in the work at the theatre, but none the less 
surely is his heart far away on the farm. He 
has a thousand peach-bearing trees on his 
land in addition to various kinds of culti- 
vated fruit bushes. Poultry also largely 
claims his attention. In fact, he raises 
everything from gooseberries to geese. His 
mother, who was before her marriage Miss 
Fanny Vining, was a well-known English 
actress born in London. His wife is Miss 
Phyllis Rankin of Belle of New York fame. 
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upon her hind legs, and enjoy doing so, Her 


balancing powers are phenomenal. 


¢ osie” is two years and a half old, and has 

been trained by Spink, who is a Suffolk- 
bred man, for the past two years. The food 
consists of dog biscuits ad /ébitum and a daily 
dose of essence of beef, she taking her meals 
on a chair at her master’s table. She will go 
to anyone and practically comprehends all 
that is said to her by friend or stranger. Un- 
like other performing dogs, no amount of 
petting unfits her for work. She has two 
understudies, one of her own “breed” and 
the other a thoroughbred toy fox terrier. So 
little does punishment enter into her curriculum 
that if she be smacked for being naughty she 
forthwith sulks and refuses to “ work” for days. 
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A FUNNY INCIDENT IN “THE GIRL FROM UP THERE.” 


DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 


MISS EDNA MAY AND “THE DISAGREEABLE MAN” 


In this picture Miss Edna May, masquerading as a Quakeress, fascinates the Disagreeable Man, Mr. Angostura Pickles, who holds the Cup of Olat 
which will save her life 
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yA IS pathetic at moments as Wrenne, HANG home if the day is wet her chief pleasure WARES Madge Lessing, it seems, is not to 
the little waif of The Silver Slipper, is to pass the hours in sewing—hours appear at the Alhambra after all, 
Miss Coralie Blythe can also show the joyous made very happy if someone plays the piano though I learned this after I had sent to 


side of jd young girl’s nature by 
methods that are the very reverse 
of boisterous or hysterical. Her 
way of getting pretty effects is 
simple and dainty, but still more 
effective because her naturalness 
hides her art. Before she mi- 
grated to the Lyric for this 
present piece Miss Blythe’s 
professional life had been almost 
entirely limited to Mr. George 
Edwardes’s management. She 
toured a little, played in one 
pantomime, and then settled 
down to play alternately at Daly’s 
and the Gaiety. Understudies 
of many chief parts fell to her at 
this time. All of them brought 
her experience. 


(CE enough Iris, in 4 

Greek Slave, pleased. her 
better than any other part 
although it contains few oppor- 
tunities for the display of the 
earnestness of which she is 
capable. At Daly’s she also 
played Dudley as well as the 
name part on a few occasions 
in Sax Toy. At the Gaiety she 
got opportunities to play Maisie 
in The Messenger Boy and 
Winifred Gray in A Runaway 
Girl, previous to which she was 
the Lucille of Zhe Circus Girl. 
All this experience crowded into 
the five years that Miss Blythe 
has given to the stage has been 
appreciated by her at its full 
worth. Her desire is to succeed. 


press the beautiful picture of her 
last week. It is to Mr. Tom B. 
Davis that we owe Miss Lessing’s 
appearance in London, for after 
seeing her in the States Mr. 
Davis immediately engaged her 
to come over to England. 
Pending the production of 7he 
Silver Slipper at the Lyric 
Theatre Mr. Davis “lent ” Miss 
Lessing to Mr. Arthur Collins 
for the last Drury Lane panto- 
mime, and all London was soon 
singing the praises of the dainty 
princess in The Sleeping Beauty. 
“Ma Blushing Rosie,” the coon 
song with accompanying dance 
introduced by Miss _ Lessing, 
caught on at once and soon 
became the hit of the pantomime. 


Wiss Lessing, who is not yet 
three-and-twenty, is a 
German American, and is just as 
charming off the boards as on 
them, if not more so; and 
Londoners will gladly welcome 
her back when Zhe Whirl of 
the Town is produced by Mr. 
Davis in the near future. She 
may appear before that, though 
there is just a possibility of 
her joining the cast of Zhe 
Silver Slipper at the Lyric. 
The dozen or so chorus girls who 
MISS CORALIE BLYTHE assisted her in “Ma Blushing 

In The Silver Slipper at the Lyric Theatre, where she plays the part of the long lost Rosie” at Drury Lane have cause 
grandchild of the astronomer who discovers life on Venus to be thankful to Miss Lessing, 

who rehearsed them for two days 

Outside ot whilst she silently plies the needle and right off in order to make them practically 


the theatre and music—no matter where—the thread. On a summer’s day the fields and perfect in their work. Surely no girls ever 
young actress seeks no amusement. an open stretch of country are her delight. had a more delightful mistress. 


MISS CORALIE BLYTHE IN ° THE SILVER SLIPPER” AT THE LYRIC THEATRE 


She is introduced to us as a boy following her father, the ex-ridingmaster, in a more or less shamefaced way. ‘These three pictures are by Ellis and Walery 
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THE STORY OF THE OPERA. 


MISS JANE MAY 
As the Quakeress, ‘‘ Heartsease.” 


9 Ps story of The Girl 

Srom Up There 
has a certain touch of 
fancy in it, which is not 
too common in musical 
comedies. Moreover 
there is a good deal of 
ingenuity shown in 
shifting the scenes, 
though of course the 
opera ends inevitably in 
Paris. 

Five hundred years 
ago a certain beautiful 
maid~ called: Olga was 
frozen ina block of ice in 
the kingdom of Polaria, 
six miles from the North 
Pole. A young lieutenant 
of the American Navy, 
Jack Hemingway, 
landed in Polaria, and 
set Olga free from her 
ice prison by means of 
an _ electrical machine, 
which created a tremen- 
dous storm and burst the 
ice open. But that was 
of little use, for it had 
been decreed that Olga 
could live only ninety 
days unless she drank 
from the Cup of Olaf, 
and that cup had been 
stolen by pirates from the 
possession of Mr. Smiley, 
the President of Polaria. 

In the end every- 
body in Polaria took a 
trip on board ship in 
search of the cup. The 
ship was wrecked on 
Crackrib Crescent in the 


| J. Angostura Pickles - 


MISS EDNA MAY 


Portrait by Bassano Masquerading as a Quakeress. Portrait by Downey 


“THE GIRL FROM UP THERE.” 


A MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT IN THREE ACTS. 


Produced originally in New York 

Produced at the Duke of York's Theatre April 23, 1901 
Written by HuGH Morton 

Composed by GustavE K RKER 

Conducted by Epwarp Jo. ES 

Costumed by Mrs. Siedle 

Scenery by Albert, Harford, and Gros 


Who was imprisoned in an iceberg in 
Polaria for 500 years 


{ } Miss EDNA MAY 
{i young explorer who frees her (by rants to} 


Olga - 


the berg with electricity) and who wants to Mr. FARREN SOUTAR 
marry her 


President of Polaria, a snow-bound region 
six miles from the North Pole 


- Captain of the Royal Guards of Polaria - - 


-Mr. JOSEPH COYNE 
A disagreeable man who wants to do a bad 
{ Sree Serene - Mr, HARRY CONOR 


Captain Hiram Hardstack- - - - - - - = - - = + Mr. W. S. LAVINE 
Skeets - - - - A burglar who steals the golden cup of Olaf Mr. CHARLES T, ALDRICH 
Solomon Scarlet - - z s Mr. DAVID MONTGOMERY 
Christopher Grunt Two pirates of the island of Kokoriko - { i - Mr. FRED STONE 
Binks - - - = Mr. LAWRENCE WHEAT 


Miss VIRGINIA ERLE 


- Miss JANE MAY 
(sister uf Edna) 


Jack Hemingway 


Mr. Smiley -— - Mr HARRY DAVENPORT 


Bertie Tappertst - - 


- - Aninnkeeper at Kokoriko - . 
Prima donna of the Aurora Borealis Company } 
who had been in love with Hemingway 


A Quakeress who is eyed by the disagree- = 
able man and whom Olga impersonates 


Phrynette - - 


Thyrza 
Margot 
Mimi - 
Theresa 
Bebe - - 
Mabe! - 
Ortrud - 
Christina 
Althea - 
Zenobia 

* Stbylla - 


Sister Heartsease { 
\ 
) 


Miss MARGARET SAYRE 


- - Miss NELLA WEBB 
Miss ALINE REDMOUND 
-Mrss ROSE KERKER 
Miss LEONORE HARRIS 
- Mr. BOBBY BURNS 
Miss MABEL POWERS 
Miss LOUISE MONTE 
Miss TESSIE MOONEY 
Miss PAULINE CHASE 


WHERE THE OPERA TAKES YOU TO:— 
Polaria, six miles from the North Pole (Act I.) 
Crackrib Crescent, on the island of Kokoriko (Act II.) 
On the Boulevards, Paris (Act III.) 
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MISS MARGARET SAYRE 
As asnow maid. Portrait by Bassano 


island of Kokoriko, 
where Hemingway 
found the cup, only to 
learn that it had been 
purchased by a “ dis- 
agreeable man,” Mr. 
Angostura Pickles, 
who absolutely declined 
to part with it, not be- 
cause he liked the cup, 
but because he knew 
that its retention was cx- 
ceedingly annoying to 
somebody else. As a 
matter of fact, however, 
the cup was subsequently 
stolen from Mr. Pickles by 
an enterprising burglar. 
This part is most amus- 
ingly played by Mr. 
Aldrich, who is a juggler, 
acrobat, draughtsman, 
actor, vocalist, and dancer 
combined, 

Mr. Skeets took the 
Cup of Olaf off to 
Paris. Thither the 
searchers for this much- 
travelled grail wandered, 
and discovered it within 
five minutes of Olga’s 
having to return to her 
ice prison. 

Of course she gets 
her sweatheart, Jack 
Hemingway, while every- 
one else is made quite 
happy. One of the most 
amusing features of the 
opera are the two pirates 
who afford the  low- 
comedy element of the 
entertainment, 
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MISS EDNA MAY GOING OUT SHOPPING. 


This picture, and all the others of Miss Edna May, were taken by W. and D. Downey 
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Downey 


MISS EDNA MAY AFTER COMING OUT OF THE ICEBERG 


One peaceful, perfect, summer day, i My nurse and mother hunted low, 
When I was but a child of three, But like a vagrant butterfly 
My thoughtless heart it strayed away, My heart had flown away—and so— 
It strayed away most carelessly. This maid so artless 
* My nurse and mother hunted high, Is cold and heartless 
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Downey 


MISS EDNA MAY AS A BOY IN SEARCH OF THE CUP OF OLAF 


As a pirate of course I'll sing To France! to Spain! 

A song with a certain swing ; To China and home again; 
A pirate is always expected to troll Whither I'l] never care, 

A sort of a thunderous barcarolle. Over the raging main 


THES TALLER 
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ALL ABOUT MISS EDNA MAY. 


Downey 


MISS EDNA MAY AS_A QUAKERESS 


Yes, I’m like Susie, just like Susie, 

In my prim and prudent proper little air; 
Yes, I'm like Susie, quite like Susie, 

In the saintly way I part my fragrant hair. 


Just so! I'ma smooth young miss with the smoothest little kiss 


That ever set to love a blazing fusee ; 


And I think I’m rather glad that the pattern which I had 


Was a modest little girl like Susie 


he heat of a London summer 
has no terror for Miss Edna 
May. Dressed all in white she 
arrives at the Duke of York’s in the 
evening, evidently as little affected 
by the atmosphere as is the ice 
maiden of The Girl from Up There, 
in which she is by far the most 
prominent feature. “ There are 
days when | long for the sea” 
was all she said to indicate that 
she, too, could appreciate a breeze, 
for next to driving a horse the 
happiest hours for her are those 
that are spent on the deck of a 
yacht. With eight performances 
each week no time is left to her 
for sailing, but time is found for 
driving, and with her sister seated 
beside her she pilots her pony 
through the London traffic with all 
the confidence of an American girl 
and a trained whip, for she has 
plenty of courage. On many a 
fine night, too, she has her pretty 
cart at the theatre, so that in the 
fresh air she may enjoy the pleasure 
of driving herself home to Gloucester 
Gate. Rowing was a_ favoured 
amusement of hers in America; 
here on the Thames she contents 
herself with a seat in a launch. 


MISS EDNA MAY AS THE 
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Downey 
MISS EDNA MAY AS A BOY 


As a pirate I ought to scowl 

And speak with a gruesome growl ; 

But scowling is something I never could do, 

And growling I find very difficult, too, 

The pirate will call for his cup, 

And tell you the anchor is up, 

And then he will pause to permit you to say, 

“Oh whither, oh whither, oh whither away?’ 


t the Duke of York’s the 
dressing-room for the leading 
lady is not over large. Miss May 
has it prettily arranged, brilliantly 
lighted, with cut flowers, making 
strange contrast with stage cos- 
tumes. _ She has to change her 
dress six times at each performance, 
and some of the changes would be 
considered very troublesome by 
ladies possessed of less energy than 
she owns. When Miss May made 
her first appearance in London in 
The Belle of New York the pretty 
way in which she wore her hair 
attracted the attention of the town. 
This caused her no little astonish- 
ment as she had been accustomed 
to dressing it so ever since she 
was a little girl in Syracuse, New 
York. She was only twelve years 
of age when she first played in 
amateur theatricals in the cause of 
charity at the schoolhouse at home. 
The play was H.MZ.S. Pinafore, 
her part was Josephine, and the 
performance encouraged her to 
make the stage her profession. 
As a spectator she prefers opera to 
all other attractions, but her own 
engagements allow little opportu- 
nity to hear the music that she 
lixes best. 


Downey 
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Madame 


Madame Amy Sherwin, who is the wife of Mr. Hugo Girlitz, has organised a new 
entertainment for at homes in the shape ofa playlet, A Love Tangle, written by Mrs. 
Stepney Rawson, author of A Lady of the Regency, and George H. Clutsam, composer 
of a coon song called ‘‘ Curly-headed Babby.” The argument of A Love Tangle, 
which plays half an hour, is that the Lady Amoys (Madame Sherwin) is “aweary of 
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RHE. TAREE 


Amy Sherwin in a New Role. 


this great world”; the maid, Pansy, is tired of gardens. The hearts of each stray inte 
the domain of the other, to the begetting of certain perplexities— ginoe love, imme- 
morial in its beauty, is old also in its talent for complications. Therefore, it is only 
after a pleasant war of words and song that the ‘‘ tangle” is loosened, and that in the 
end the wranglers grow very wise indeed. This picture is by Miss Kate Pragnell 
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PAOLO TOSTI, THE SONG COMPOSER. 


Signor F, Paolo Tosti is one of the most constant habitués of Covent Garden Opera House, where he knows everybody who is anybody. This portrait is by Mr. Mendelssohn 
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Characters of Dickens impersonated 


Mr. Bransby Williams, who impersonates 
characters from Dickens in the ‘music halls, 
is just over thirty years old and has been on 
the stage since he was twenty. Four years 
ago he went to the halls and for some time 


BY BRANSBY WILLIAMS. 


DHE CARE ER: 


in a Music Hall 


A good story is told by Mr. Williams of an 
incident that happened at Portsmouth, where 
Dickens should be universally known and 
beloved, if anywhere. Performing there one 
evening he finished his show by impersonating 


gained fame and fortune with imitations of the great novelist himself sitting in his armchair, 


realising, in fact, the well-known picture. The 
curtain had no sooner risen on this than a voice 
from the audience caused him amusement 
touched with pain by shouting, ‘ Bravo 
Salisbury!” The individual thought he was 
impersonating the Premier 


popular actors, and then started his impersona- 
tions of characters from Dickens. He |is partly 
Jewish and partly Irish. He is just about to 
produce a series of characters from Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, notably Fletcher, Uncle Tom, and the 
irrepressible Topsy. He is an ardent gardener 


AS SYDNEY CARTON 


AS BARNABY -RUDGE 


Barnaby Rudge, written in 1841, tells the story of the 

anti-Popish riots, 1779. Barnaby joined .the rioters, 

but was saved from death by the father of Dolly Varden, 

and lived quietly during the rest of his life with his 

mother in a cottage near the Maypole. ‘‘Never was 
there a lighter-hearted husbandman " 


AS BILL SIKES, THE BURGLAR 
In Oliver Twist, written 1837 


AS MR. SQUEERS 
In Nicholas Nickleby, written 1838 


IE 2¥7/ 


AS MONTAGUE TIGG, THE SHARPER 
In Martin Chusslewitt, written 1844 
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CELEBRITIES IN HELL. 


By 


Jerome K. 


Jerome. 


am inclined to think it came about in this 
wise. For the last few weeks I have 
been house-hunting, my desire being towards 
a literary and artistic neighbourhood. I 
dreamt Iwas in my study when the house- 
maid entered with a card, saying, “ A gentle- 
man to see you, sir.” The girl’s manner was 
peculiar. She appeared excited and nervous ; 
she held the tray at arm’s length with her 
nose turned away from it. I noticed myself 
a curious odour in the room. 

I hate gentlemen who come with cards. 
The friends I want to see burst into the room 
with, “Allright, old fellow, don’t disturb your- 
self, 1 only just looked in to tell you ——” 
and thereupon they sit down and talk for an 
hour or so, which gives me perfect excuse for 
not doing any more work that morning. 

“What sort of a gentleman?” I asked, 
frowning for her to shut the door. 

The girl gave a toss of her head, suggesting 
to me the idea that she was glad my ac- 
quaintances were not hers. 

“JT haven’t asked him into the drawing- 
room, sir,” she explained. 

That and her tone conveyed sufficient 
information. I made the exclamation cus- 
tomary under the circumstances, and passing 
her, proceeded to the front door. 

He was the sort of young man one calls 
“gentlemanly,” yet instinctively I glanced 
round the hall. Nothing, however, so faras | 
could notice, was missing. He raised his hat. 

“Mr. Jerome, I believe ?” he said. 

There appeared to be no immediate object 
in denying the fact; I admitted it, I wish 
now that | had not. 

“Our firm,” he said, “ have heard you ave 
on the look-out for a residence in a neighbour- 
hood where you will be sure of meeting with 
artistic people.” 

I bowed agreement. 

“Our firm,” he continued, “are at th/ 
present moment developing an estate that 
should meet your requirements. 
it ‘ New Bohemia.’” 

I implied that I had never heard of it. 

“Not under that name, perhaps,” he 
answered. ‘We have lately changed it. If 
you have a few minutes to spare and can 
accompany me—it really is not far.” 

He slipped his arm in mine. I did not 
notice the direction we took. It was a most 
remarkable journey. Our conveyance, so far 
as I can recall it, appeared to’ be some sort of 
a motor car, propelled by an earthquake or 
else a volcano. I cannot remember precisely 
which, but the smell was most unpleasant. 
He had not, however, deceived me about the 
distance. “We could not have been more 
than a few seconds on the road. 

“A cosy little place,” remarked my guide 
with a grin. His manner had _ suddenly 
changed, his attitude towards me was no 
longer one of deference. He was still polite, 
but it was rather the blood-curdling politeness 
of a head master to the new boy whom he is 
showing round. I began to wish I had not 
come with him. 

“Tam afraid,” I observed, “I am really 
afraid that the air here will not suit'me. I 
find it absolutely necessary for my work that 
the——” 

He laughed and laid his hand familiarly 
upon my shoulder. 

“Give yourself no alarm,” he said, “ on 
that score. I personally guarantee that you 
will work harder here than you have ever 
worked before in your life. Come, I will show 
you some of your future neighbours. You 
will observe that they contrive to be fairly 
busy.” 

His voice had become that of authority, 
and I followed. 

The first person that we came across was 
a lady dressed for travelling. She looked 
young, but as she wore a thick veil I could 
not see her face. She was surrounded by 
luggage, and appeared to be waiting for a cab. 


We call \ 


On the label attached to one of her boxes I 
noticed the name “Elisabeth,” and under- 
neath, “* Passenger to——.” The surname and 
the place of destination were invisible owing to 
a fold in the parchment. 

“Dear me,” I said— not 

“The same,” he answered. 

“ About to start on another visit ? ” 

“She is making a round of visits,” replied 
my guide, “this time to quite decent people.” 

“ Poor girl,” I said. -‘* She’ll find it rather 
slow, won't she ?” 

“Tm inclined to think she will,” he agreed 
rather unfeelingly it seemed to me. 

“ Perhaps | had better explain to you,” he 
added, “our system here is complete change 
of occupation.” 

“Your system!” I exclaimed. ‘ You 
gave me to understand this was a residential 
neighbourhood.” ; 

“Precisely,” he answered. “But certain 
rules and regulations are attached to the 
privilege of residence. You will find every- 
body here engaged in doing exactly what is 
most distasteful to them ; we consider it good 
for their health.” 

I noticed a gentleman in the costume of a 
high Church dignitary, while opposite to him 
at the same table sat a brother ecclesiastic, 
From a copy of the Methodist Times sticking 
out of his pocket I judged him to belong to 
that persuasion. Both reverend gentlemen 
were occupied writing on a slate. They were 
not writing ai-’"  “"-~ appeared to find 
their tar” Retween 
them 
and 
re 
7 


Pi 


referring ? : 

“A copy 
explained. 

“The novelt, for them lies in their being 
restricted to its precepts.” 

At another desk a little further on sat a 
thoughtful-looking gentleman writing a letter, 
while others finished lay about him on the 
floor. At first. glance I took him for a 
schoolboy. He was spotted with ink, h’s 
fingers were black with it ; occasionally he 
wiped them on his hair. The letters were 
full of blots and tears were in his eyes. 

I glanced at the letters lying at his feet, 
one commenced :— 

“My own dear precious little Pot of Jam,” 
another I noticed concluded, after four lines of 
crosses, with :— 

“So no more at present from your loving 
and devoted Sticking-Plaster.” 

“Somewhat out of his style,” I suggested. 

“His duty,” said my guide, “is to writ: 
genuine love letters from young men in the 
City to their first barmaids, and to write them 
for nothing.” 

I peeped into a room where sat an evi- 
dently literary gent hard at work upon the 
concluding pages of a novel. The room was 
beautifully furnished with antique cabinets, 
bric-a-brac, pictures, artistic mementoes, 
each one worth a paragraph to itself. Every 
now and then the door would be pushed open 
and then would enter a young man with a 
note-book in his hand. Each one of these 
commenced with the same formula: . “I 


1estament,” he 
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represent one of the most influential and 
widely circulated of newspapers. May I be 
permitted to write an interview with yourself, 
eulogising you to the skies and incidentally 
advertising your forthcoming work?” Imme- 
diately the gentleman at the desk would 
spring up, and with oaths and imprecations 
drive the young man from the door. 

“The gentleman does not like being 
interviewed,” I remarked. 

“T thought,” replied my guide, “that I 
had explained to you our system.” 


1 (FPS 


t 

Q 

\rote and read ne made wry grimaces to 
himself. 

“He is dissatisfied with it,” I observed. 
“Are not the rhymes quite legitimate ?” 

“1 don’t think he is troubling so much 
about the rhymes,” smiled my guide, “as he 
is about the sense.” 

“Ts it an exceedingly trying task he has. 
been set ?” I inquired. 

“Tt is a trifling ballad,” returned my host, 
“intended to breathe the spirit that all men 
are equal in the sight of God—even officials,” 

The door of a neat but somewhat barely- 
furnished room stood open. ! peeped within. 
It was empty. Behind the desk I noticed a 
book-case ; so far as I could observe in the 
time it contained the hundred best books, 
maybe a few more. 

“The occupant has gone out?” I re- 
marked. 

“On the contrary, 
“he has just arrived.” 

I looked towards him. The neat frock 
coat and light grey trousers in which I had 
first seen him had disappeared, as also other 
articles. There was no disguise about him 
now whatever. His face was no longer 
smiling, but grinning at me horribly. 

“In you go!” he said. 

He seized me by the collar. 
horny fingers round my throat. 
convulsive struggle and awoke. 
what late. 
the clothes. 


” returned my guide, 


1 felt his. 

I gave one 
It was some- 
My fox terrier was scratching at 
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THE NAVAL MANOEUVRES AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Specially Photographed for “The Tatler.” 


Russell 
HEARTS OF OAK—THE WOODEN WALLS OF OLD ENGLAND 


On the immense sheet of water in the North Tower Garden in the The homecoming of the Ophir may be regarded as symbolically 

Crystal Palace some of Nelson’s most famous victories have been suggesting the inauguration of peace, the friendliness of the colonies, 

refought, the old ‘‘ wooden walls " being modelled with absolute truth and the advance of naval science as compared with Nelson's day, 

in every particular, the reduced size of the vessels being perfect the royal yacht being accompanied by a small fleet of warships of 
according to scale , the latest pattern 
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THE TRIUMPHANT~RETURN OF THE “OPHIR” 


The royal yacht is ushered in by a flotilla of the most modern vessels in the British Navy 
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AN EASY EFFECT 


he requirements for the manufacture of a 
smoke picture can be found in every 
household. No studio is required, no paint 
box, no easel, no brush, merely a candle, a 
box of wooden matches, and a white china 
plate. Place the lighted candle on a table in 
a position free from draughts, and sharpen 
one end of a match witha penknife. Hold 
the plate for a few seconds horizontally over 
and touching the candle flame; this will 
produce a deep dark smudge in the centre of 
the plate. On this draw with your sharpened 
match the outline of your deepest dark, 
whether rock, boat, or clump of trees, and 
wipe away all the surrounding blackness. 
Now if a mountain range is required at the 
back of the picture, bring the plate up to the 
candle, and pausing until the flame ceases to 
flicker, then pass the plate quickly and at an 
angle across the flame. This should leave a 
light band of smoke across the picture. The 
full strength should not be tried for at first, as 
the clouds being superimposed would make 
the finished picture too dark. This process 
may have made a misty mountain of about 
the required size and tone, but the experiment 
may result in a series of black marks or an 
aurora borealis of streaks; in this case it 
should be rubbed out and tried again. 


HOW I MAKE 
SMOKE PICTURES. 


By 


Percy French. 


[No. 3, JuLy 17, 1g0r 


TO BE OBTAINED ON A SMOKED PLATE 


The mountain having been delineated the 
outline may be made a little sharper by rub- 
bing it with the finger, but if the smoke has 
left it fairly defined it had better be left 
alone. Definition sometimes gives strength, 
but if used in the distance is liable to destroy 
atmosphere. The sky is the next thing to 
attack. Hold the plate almost perpendicularly 
against the flame and sweep it quickly across 
in a_ horizontal direction ; the result should 
be a cloud partially veiling the tops of the 
mountains ; and lastly, with the sharpened 
end of a match, the high lights may be pricked 
out. It will soon be discovered how much 
the effect depends on the right “value” of 
the half-tones and how two deep darks or two 
high lights of equal strength nullify each other. 
Everything else depends on practice and skill. 

Smoke pictures have been brought to great 
perfection by several German artists whose 
works command very high prices in Germany. 
The British public are as yet a little doubtful 
as to the precise place of this curious medium 
among the decorative arts. If the student 
adds a fine sable brush and a bottle of Indian 
ink (mixed with vandyke brown) to his outfit he 
can study composition to his heart’s content, 
The picture can be preserved by pouring var- 
nish known as “ Soehnée Fréres ” over-them. 


EVERY PICTURE ON 


THIS PAGE WAS MADE WITH ONLY A PIECE OF PORCELAIN, A 
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“THE MAN ALL TATTERED 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


THE GATE ER 


AND TORN.” . 


he was sitting on a bench in the sunshine 
in front of the hotel. : 

The sunshine was very bright and the 
Mediterranean was very blue, and the mimosa 
was golden and smelt sweetly, and the rose 
tulips stood gaily in their places; but the 
maiden was all forlorn nevertheless ; though 
her cheeks were only prettily pale, and though 
her lips were as red as coral and her hair 
shone as copper in the sun, her attitude was 
listless and her brown eyes were dull and 
discontented. 

She had a book in her hand, and a whole 
assortment of wools and silks on the bench 
beside her ready for use; but she sat idle, 
with her gaze fixed dreamily. on the furled 
sail of a smart Jittle yacht that she could see 
dipping idly up and down through the glossy 
green of the orange and camellia trees and 
the grey boughs of the olives. 

She had had many a gay trip in that 
yacht and many a good time with its owner 
beneath kindly shadowing orange groves and 
on perilous rocks off the shore; but those 
days were all over now and the yacht was at 
anchor, its owner back in England—gone 
home to be married—having never said 
anything that he seemed to be going to say, 
and having been engaged to some horrid, rich 
girl all the time. 

It was the hour when the hotel was 
deserted ; the maiden was alone. — : 

She was glad, for so could she the more 
thoroughly indulge in her forlornness, 

And she dd so indulge it to the full, 
innocent for the moment of the fact that 
somebody else had found, on the slope 
beyond, a nook even more secluded than her 
own ; somebody who, if she had had eyes to 


see, had been taking a deep though secret. 


interest in her during the weeks that she 
had been interested in somebody doomed to 
disappoint her. 

The maiden was not wont to be without 
legitimate observation of such phenomena, 
but this time she had really been unconscious 
of male admiration. 

She looked listlessly at that “ somebody,” 
but when she had looked once she looked 
again, for the “somebody” was a man, and 
he had that about him which is dear to 
every maiden—forlorn or no, He was not 
like other men, he was z¢eresting. 

He was not “tattered and torn,” but he 
was shabby—just shabby enough to’ make 
one wonder why he was shabby at all seeing 
that he was also a person of such undeniable 
distinction. 

The maiden studied him as he sat there, 
apparently wholly engrossed in  gloomily 
gazing at some cards which he held fan- 
shaped in his hand. 

She was behind the lilac bushes and he 
could not possibly see her, so she might study 
him at leisure. 

And as she studied a faint sparkle of 
excitement crept into the discontented young 
eyes, and she began unconsciously to weave a 


story for herself about the man; it was so 
much more amusing to weave stories for one- 
self than to read those that others wove. 

The man was a gambler, that was quite 
evident—that was why he was shabby ; he 
was a gambler, and a disappointed one; that 
was why he sat and glowered over cards in 
the bright Riviera sunshine. 

She had often heard of people who studied 
“sequences” and had “systems”; that was 
what he was doing now—concocting “ sys- 
tems” for his wicked pursuit—‘‘systems ” 
that would fail, of course, and bring him 
nearer to ruin and despair. 

She sat up and strained her eyes to make 
out the cards, but he was too far off—she 
could only see their white backs and watch 
the disgusted expression with which he 
regarded them. 

; An impatient exclamation broke from him— 
she called it a groan—and he tore the cards 
up peevishly and threw them on the ground. 
Then he picked up the bits and put them in 
his pocket. 

Poor fellow! He was truly in a piteous 
plight, and a tender pity from the fathomless 
well of woman’s sympathy bubbled up in the 
heart of this maiden forlorn. 

The sequences wouldn’t come off, or 


hadn’t come off, and he was ruined 
already. 
She watched him more and more 


enthralled. And as she watched he made a 
movement, and that movement caused every 
lingering remnant of evsuz to vanish from the 
maiden’s face and left an eager, nay, a breath- 
less curiosity in its place. 

For the man had leapt wildly to his feet, 
had run all his thin fingers through his limp 
hair, and then had plunged his hand into his 
coat pocket and had half drawn therefrom a 
small, square black box. Yes.; and she was 
sure, she was perfectly sure, that in doing so 
he had glanced furtively round to see that he 
was unobserved. 

Now everybody knows that strange and 
awful things do happen beside this blue, tide- 
less sea, and was it not the plain duty of every 
maiden, however forlorn, to watch lest 
peradventure she might light upon a tragedy ? 

She rose very softly in her seat and peered 
over the hedge, and then she saw—yes, gzcte 
clearly that the black box was just of the size 
and shape as is used, or should be used, for 
holding revolvers. 

In a moment she knew that she was 
called to great deeds. And letting the book 
which she. still held carelessly fall with a 
clatter to the ground she flew round the path 
to that other sequestered nook above the sea. 

But lo, as she reached him, the man 
slipped the tell-tale case into his pocket again 
and sank back into the furthest corner of the 
seat, lifting a pair of startled—not to say 
ashamed—eyes upon her that were enough of 
themselves to convict him of his sinister 
motive. 

She had come upon him too brusquely-- 


I4I 


he had had time to postpone the fell deed to: 
another moment. How very provoking ! 

Those pathetic eyes of his did convict 
him, but how lovely they were and how 
beautifully he stared with them ! 

She blushed all over her dead-white skin, 
she blushed the blush of a briar rose. 

“T thought ” she murmured ; and then 
she felt an awful fool! For how could she 
say what she had thought or what business 
she had had to think it ? 

She felt a fool, but only for an instant. 
For that maiden, forlorn as she was, was not 
prone to think little of herself. She wasa 
girl of spirit, moreover, and never allowed 
anybody, much less a man, to put her ata 
disadvantage. 

She drew herself up ; she was a tiny little 
person, but she drew herself up to every inch 
of her height, and a disdainful look crept into 
the brown eyes that had been so soft and 
sympathetic five minutes ago. 

For the man was sz¢/izg while she stood, 
and this maiden had been wont to see men 
stand, if not kneel, in her presence, and 
intended that they should go on doing so. 

To be sure he was dazed, and no wonder ! 
She had given him a fright, but she wzws¢ be 
treated with respect. 

“T thought my aunt was here,” said she, 
fixing him haughtily with those disconcerting 
eyes and hoping he didn’t know who she was, 
and that her aunt spent every afternoon at 
the tables and left her alone till dinner-time. 

He rose at that and lifted his hat, and 
then she saw that he was so shabby as really 
to be almost “tattered and torn,” and that 
there were horrible blotches and stains on his. 
coat-sleeve and even on his trousers. 

She wondered what they were ; chemicals 
and a dark room, paints and a studio, were 
entirely outside her ken, for she was not even 
of the amateur artistic variety of young 
lady, but just an ordinary pretty maiden with 
nothing to do but to have as good a time as 
she could possibly get. ; 

The man did not speak; he continued 
gazing at her as if spell-bound, and she began 
to think she had perhaps done something 
silly. 

He might be some sort of a foreigner—— 
and foreigners never had inspired her with 
any confidence. 

Yet the gaze was a sort of gaze that she 
liked ; she was a good judge of gazes, and she 
did not believe that this was an impertinent 
one ; and it was a balmy gaze, and she needed 
balm, poor maiden forlorn. 

; Nevertheless, she turned her back on him, 
it was safer, and after all there was nothing 
more to say. But that woke him up; it woke 
him up almost too much. 

“Oh, don’t go,” he cried earnestly, and he 
focussed her with those odd eyes half closed 
and described a strange mystic circle in the 
air which frightened her more thanever. “If 
you would only stop a few moments you can’t 
think what a service you would be doing me.” 


THE TALLER. 


Was the man mad or merely impertinent ? 
Yet he looked and spoke like a gentleman, 
and he was unmistakably an Englishman, 
which was reassuring. Could he be going to 
beg of her? That would be Zoo horrible for 
anything. So very ignominious ! 

She turned the wee-est bit and looked at 
him sideways. 

Good gracious ! His hand had crept to 
his pocket again and he was taking out that 
dreadful box. The coward! A mere threat, 
most likely, to extort money from her ; but if 
he were to do it ! 

She had meant to look alarmingly haughty, 
but her courage forsook her. 

She threw out her hands to guard against 
the awful possibility. 

“Oh no, no; don’t, for pity’s sake,” she 
cried wildly, “I can’t bear it.” 

“Of course I won’t if you mind so much,” 
said he gently, and the horrid box slid back 
into the pocket, but a disappointed look settled 
in the admiring eyes. 

“ Mind,” she shrieked. He certainly 
was mad, and she took three or four hasty 
steps down the path again. But alas for the 
vanity of maidens, even maidens “all forlorn,” 
a deep sigh followed her. 

“There, now I’ve driven you away,” 
murmured an entrancingly mournful and en- 
ticingly regretful voice. (Oh, the cunning of 
wicked men!) And the memory of the deep 
appreciation in those adorably sad eyes 
finished the exorcising of her terror. 

She paused in her flight. 

After all the case was just as urgent now 
as it had been ten minutes ago. Yes, and 
her duty just as clear. Ifshe left him now after 
having (so e would lead one to suppose) made 
him sadder than ever he would just go and 
carry out his fell purpose at once. No, she 
must engage his attention, lead his thoughts 
off his misfortunes. 

“ Tll’stay a few minutes if you will promise 
me faithfully ever to doit,” she said 
timidly. 

“Of course 1 will promise,” answered he, 
and if she had looked she would have seen 
him smile. 

She poised a very large hat which had 
been set askew by a puff of sudden wind 
successfully at the most becoming angle and 
faced him frankly, the sunlight dancing in 
her dancing eyes; if she was going to try 
what fascination would do she had better do 
it thoroughly. 

“Well, don’t let’s say any more about it,” 
said she with a charmingly imperious con- 
descension. “I’m sure you'll keep your 
word.” And she glanced up under her 
lashes and met again that wholly satisfactory 
gaze that was as wine to her jaded spirit. 

He .smiled—she thought it oddly incon- 
sistent of him—and said half whimsically, 
“Ym afraid honour will compel me to do so.” 

“Of course it will,” said she severely. 
But she added with feeling, “though I can 
quite understand that you: may only go on 
being more and more tempted to do it so 
long as you remain here.” 

“That is very probable,” said he. And 

‘he daughed. Still more inconsistent of him. 
But of course that was mere dravado. She 
had always heard that gamblers were like 
that. 

“Why don’t you go away ?” said she be- 
seechingly. 

He looked just a bit annoyed for a mo- 
ment, and perhaps it did sound ungracious, 
but she had to think of his good. He bowed. 

“Oh certainly,” said he stiffly, moving 
down. 


“No, no, I don’t mean go now,” she said 
hastily, blushing as she felt her mistake. “I 
mean leave Monte Carlo.” 

“Oh!” murmured he in a puzzled tone. 
“Well, I must fulfil the purpose for which I 
came. It’s very difficult to get exactly what 
I want, and I may be a_ long time before 
I do.” 

Those “sequences” again ; she was sur- 
prised that he could mention the thing so 
quietly. It was very brazen of him. She 
felt it incumbent on her to assume a dis- 
approving air. 

“People always do find it difficult to get 
exactly what they want here,” she said loftily. 
“For my part I think it’s a pity they try.” 

“Oh, that’s not encouraging of you,” said 
he. “One must keep on trying, that’s the 
only way with anything.” 

“Tt depends on-whether the thing is worth 
doing when it is done,” said she with a highly 
virtuous air. 

He lifted his eyebrows and bit his lip. 

“Well, of course,” said he with a little 
irritable laugh, “it may not be worth doing. 
I daresay it’s not. But one w#zzs¢ make up 
one’s mind on that score oneself.” 

“Oh, I don’t agree with you,” insisted she 
with an arrogance that would have been ugly 
in anyone less completely pretty. “I think 
the people themselves ”—she was conscious of 
thinking that it showed real nice feeling on 
her part to avoid the word “ gambler”—‘ 1 
think the people themselves are the very /as¢ 
to be fitted to making up their minds on the 
point.” 

“You are certainly not encouraging,” 
repeated he with an almost bitter laugh. 

His tone made her feel half penitent. It 
wouldn’t do to irritate him, that might be 
dangerous in more ways than one and would 
probably defeat the very end she had in 
view. 

“Perhaps it’s very impertinent of me to 
say anything at all about it,” said she trying 
her frankly fascinating style of manner. ‘“ You 
never asked the opinion of a perfect stranger, 
certainly.” 

“No, no, indeed; I’m very glad to hear 
what you have to say,” said he quickly. “ It 
interests me, although,” he added half slyly, 
“1 don’t quite understand how you happen to 
know so much.” 

She blushed. 

Now it was he who was impertinent ! 
To suppose that se knew anything about such 
horrid things! It never occurred to this 
‘maiden, astute as she thought herself, that 
what he supposed she had given him good 
grounds to suppose. 

“T know enough at all events to be sure 
you had better never go near the place again,” 
she said emphatically. 

But lo! he was not offended at all this 
time. He looked grave as if he were 
considering the matter from every point of 
view. 

“J wonder,” murmured he at last medita- 
tively. ‘You might very well be right. I 
often think one is inclined to be Zoo faithful 
to the place. One can work on quite a 
different system of course.” 

There! System again! Extraordinary 
creature! There was no making an impres- 
sion on him. 

“But, you know, really that’s very clever 
of you,” continued -he, lapsing softly into the 
familiar. “I think you ss? take an interest 
in the matter to have made that remark.” 

Did he mean. take an interest in gambling 
or take an interest in him? Both were 
equally rude and must be censured. 
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“Not at all,” retorted she. And she 
tossed her head. “I take wo interest in the 
matter whatsoever. 1’m not that sort.” 

He closed up like a plant from which the 
sunlight is withdrawn. 

“T beg your pardon,” said he stiffly. 

And there was a pause. 

Then again her good nature prevailed. 

After all it was silly to be offended and 
lose the ground she was gaining. 

“But I have heard enough about it to be 
certain 1 am right,” she went on emphati- 
cally. And then with a sudden impulse of 
real, sweet, womanly anxiety she added, clasp- 
ing her little hands together in her eagerness, 
“Oh do promise me. now to forget all about 
ge) 

He frowned ; then he laughed. 

“Forget,” he echoed. ‘lt would never 
do to forget. I could go less to the spot; but 
I don’t believe it would suit my tempera- 
ment.” 

“Oh bother your temperament,” cried she 
hotly. “ You'll ruin yourself.” 

And then she saw that she had forgotten 
herself and she flushed fiery red. 

“T beg your pardon,” murmured she 
humbly. “I had no right to say that. It 
was awfully rude. But—but—I don’t know 
how it is, ’m sure. I saw you sitting there 
so—so—dejected and I was so sorry for—for 
you failure. And I would so like to prevent 
you going back to that horrid place and 
ruining yourself.” He was gazing at her 
again—the momentary stiffness thawed out of 
him by her prettiness and her freshness and 
her eager youth—he was gazing at her criti- 
cally but enthusiastically. 

But she—she was no longer conscious of 
the balm that had soothed her so at first; 
she was thinking of him now, and was 
having, oh, Zozs more influence than she had 
bargained for in consequence. 

“Do promise me,” she repeated beseech- 
ingly. 

He smiled. “Oh, I:don’t think I should 
quite 7227 myself even if I spent the whole of 
the rest of my time there,” he said. “The 
thing’s not gute a ‘failure’ yet, though I 
daresay you’re more than half justified in 
taking such a gloomy view of it.” - Then he 
added softly, “I would /éke to promise you 
anything, but I mwsé try my luck once more.” 

“It’s very unwise of you,” declared she, 
shaking her little head sagely. 

And she sighed. 

Then all in a moment he seemed to make 
a resolution, to take some bull or other by 
the horns. 

“T wonder,” said he, stammering as if 
to get the words out quick enough—“I 
wonder now if you qwo/d—since you really 
do seem to take an interest—even if not in 
the drapery !” 

“Would what?” cried she drawing back 
frightened. She was afraid he was a 
bounder after all, mistaking her for a girl in 
the drapery ! 

“Would sit,” said he blurting it out. 
“ But it’s awfully bold of me to ask so soon !” 

“Sit?” faltered she, bewildered. “Sit 
here ?” 

“No, no,” he began. 

“Where then?” added she freezingly. She 
hoped he didn’t mean in the orange grove. 
It had been a delusive grove to her—she 
was not going to do any more “sitting” 
there. 

“Oh, not necessarily herve,” said he with 
emphasis. “JI would not ask so much as 
that.” 

Surely he could not mean in the rooms. 
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DISHES OF THE DAY. No. 3.—Ices. 


PECHES A LA PRINCESSE CLOTILDE CREME DE FRAISES GLACEE 
Peach mould lined with quarter-inch of ice and strawberry ice filled with chocolate, Fill strawberry mould with strawberry ice of cream or custard, coloured carmine. 
Freeze for three and a half hours, turn out, decorate with spun sugar Freeze for two hours, dish up as shown and garnish with spun sugar 


BOMBE DE PAIN BIS PETITS SOUFFLES AU CHOCOLAT GLACE A LA JASMIN 
To pint of brown bread crumbs add eight tablespoonfulls of maraschino syrup; Little soufflé cases filled with chocolate soufflé, garnished with roses of mottled 
soak, add one pint of cream, Put in mould, freeze, turn out and decorate 2 cream. Pieces of crystallised angelica steeped in boiled sugar arranged on top 


SOUFFLE GLACE. EN SURPRISE A LA CONTINENTALE CREME DE GROSEILLES VERTES A LA VIENNE 
Fill a bomb mould with vanilla ice cream, freeze three hours, turn out, put ice in Line mould with boiled sugar, when set turn out, fill with small dessert ice shapes 
prepared soufflé case, surround with fruit ice souffié, freeze again three hours of gooseberry ice creain garnished with spun sugar and maidenhair fern 


COUPE JACK SORBET DE CITRON AUX FRAISES 
Filla coupe mould with water, freeze it, turn out, fill with layer of strawberry Small ice water cups filled with water frozen for two and a half hours, turned out, 
water ice, then a sprinkling of preserved fruits, on this custard ice, decorate filled with lemon ice water, garnished with strawberries and maidenhair fern 


From photographs of dishes prepared by the Marshall School of Cookery, Mortimer Street 
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“JT should think oz, indeed,” cried she 
bridling. “I’ve mever been inside those 
horrid gambling rooms—except once—for a 
minute—against my will—to please some- 
body—somebody else. I shouldn’t be likely 
to go to please a perfect stranger.” His 
mouth opened in sheer amazement. 

“Gambling rooms !” he echoed. 

“Yes, wasn’t that the place you meant ?” 
said she. 

“Oh, dear no,” he said. “I don’t go in 
for that class of subject at all. I never took 
any interest in it—I’m not that sort.” 

“But you said you must try your luck 
once more,” stammered she, beginning to feel 
a recurrence of that first uncomfortable and 
unusual misgiving as to having made a fool 
of herself. 

“So I did,” he replied, a smile dawning 
inside his beard and slowly creeping into his 
eyes. 

“And you said you had a theory, or a 
system or something,” she added petulantly 
now. 

“Did I?” said he, “I thought it was you 
who had a theory.” 

“But what did you mean by talking 
about stopping here till you got what you 
wanted ?” asked she imperiously. 

“What I wanted for my picture,” he 
answered, 

“Your picture ?” stammered she. 

“Yes,” he answered. And then, as 
though the mere use of the word brought 
back visions that wiped out all other con- 
siderations, “I had such an wxigue idea,” he 
went on excitedly. “A figure,” and he drew 
a mystic, imaginary circle round her in the 
air, “a white, ethereal figure, just in that 
silver light under the olives,” and he ran _ his 
fingers wildly through his hair again as she 
had seen him do when she first observed him, 
and pointed to a little grove yonder above the 
sea, ‘‘an embodiment of this southern spring, 
you know. But the sunlight is the very 
deuce. I deg your pardon; and as for the 
figure—well, the figure”—and he shook his 
head tragically, pathetically, wistfully, as 
though words were futile to express how 
hopeless was the figure. She was gazing at 
him open-mouthed. 

“Are you an artist?” faltered she at 
length in a hushed and awed undertone. 

“T call myself one,” laughed he, but not 
merrily. 

“Then your /ack—— 

“ve had no luck,” he interrupted 
bitterly, “not for ever so long. I haven’t sold 
a picture this year. But ;? and his roam- 
ing eyes came back to her face—‘ if only I 
could get the figure—the face—right—I have 
got a fine subject this time. But the models 
I have had have been hofeless.” And again 
he ran his fingers desperately through his 
hair. : 

“How dreadful,” murmured the maiden 
sympathetically. And she felt just as sorry 
as she had done when she had thought he 
was going to kill himself before her eyes. 

“But you—you are the very zdea/ of my 
figure of Spring,” he resumed enthusiastically, 
reinspired by her commiserating tone. ‘And 
I wouldn’t ask you to sit at the place itself if 
you didn’t wish it,” he said. “I daresay 
you're right, and that I Aave been too much 
of a slave .to realism; and I only ask for a 
sketch of the face, not the figure in the 
drapery.” 

She stood open-mouthed, the whole thing 
Greek to her, but apparently her expression 
only entranced him the more, for he added : 

“T never could have dreamed of sucha 
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face. That’s why I have dared to pursue you 
as I have done, trying to get a sketch, an 
instantaneous photo, anything !” 

“A photo of me! ” she echoed. 

“Yes,” said he a trifle shamefacedly. “ I 
know it was rather mean of me to try and get 
you on the sly. But it meant everything to 
me, and of course I had no hope of even ask- 
ing you to sit. You were so surrounded ; I 
got impressions enough of you,” he added, 
drawing from his breast the identical pieces of 
torn card she had seem him throw away and 
then pick up a quarter of an hour ago, “but 
they were all Aorrid, so 1 was punished for 
my temerity |!” 

“ What? Those cards are photos of me?” 
gasped she. ‘Those cards that you were 
shaking your head and moaning over just 
now ?” 

“Every one,” admitted he, tearing them 
into smaller pieces than ever and scattering 
them to the four winds. ‘“ But my good ally,” 
and he drew from his pocket the very black 
box that had sent so deep a thrill of horror 
through her gentle breast, “my hitherto 
faithful little friend, has proved worse than 
faithless to me this time.” 

“That /” cried she, pointing at it and 
drawing back a step or two instinctively. 
“What is it ?” 

“Why a Kodak, of course,” replied he 
surprised. ‘ What else should it be? Very 
useful little things at times, but deceptive.” 
The maiden gazed at it. 

“Then you weren't going to—you’re not, 
you’re not rzzzed 2?” murmured she at last in 
a disappointed voice. 

His eyes clouded. 

“Ruined !” he echoed. 

But he looked at the face that was his 
ideal of the Spirit of Spring and he could not 
be offended. 

“Ruined!” repeated he. And then the 
smile of before flashed across his features. 

“T believe you thought I was a gambler,” 
said he, and he laughed. 

She blushed and turned away, and he 
added hastily, ‘but I a nearly ruined, or I 
shall be if you don’t help me! Another 
failure and I shall have to sweep a crossing.” 

She looked at his shabby coat and sighed. 

“But if you will bring me luck——” he 
began. 

“Then ¢ha¢é is what you meant by trying 
your luck again,” she interrupted with sudden 
comprehension. And she laughed gaily and 
blushed again rosily. And the balm crept 
warmer and more comfortable than ever 
about her forlorn heart. 

“Yes,” he said, 

She smiled happily. 

“T do bring luck,” she said after a pause, 
with a transparent pride that was pardonable 
when one looked into her face. 

And then her brow clouded, for she re- 
membered the occasion on which she had 
been enticed into that dreadful place to bring 
luck to that “somebody”. who had _ not 
brought luck to her. But she “ad brought 
the luck after all, so why should she not bring 
it again and in a pleasant way ? 

And a little triumphantsmile crept about 
the rosy lips of the maiden all forlorn as it 
occurred to her that she would- like ¢hat 
“somebody ” to: see ¢hzs “ somebody ” suing 
so earnestly for her to bring him luck, for 
somehow she felt that the luck that he wanted 
was a luck that it was better to bring. 

Yes, and a luck that might bring—— But 
there a vigorous curb was put on any possible 
imaginings by the rigorous will of the modest 
—but not zoo modest—maiden forlorn. 
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She looked at the man all tattered and 
torn and somehow she was conscious of feeling 
decidedly less forlorn than she had done ten 
minutes ago. 

“Yes, I certainly do bring luck,” she 
repeated musing. 

“7 haven’t the smallest doubt that you 
do,” said the man emphatically, 

And then there was a pause before he 
murmured softly: “ Be kind, and bring it to 


me. I need it.” 
“So do 1,” she was on the point of 
saying. 


But she refrained, for it is not wise to let 
men think that maidens are forlorn. 

Instead, she laughed consciously and then 
flashed a look at him and then quenched it 
out again. 

“Tf you really think I can bring you luck 
T’ll try,” she said. And she did try, and she 
succeeded. 

The sittings were daily, and when “The 
Spirit of the Spring” was exhibited it was 
declared to be one of the pictures of the year, 
and was sold, and well sold, and bore fruit a 
hundredfold. 

For “the man all tattered and torn” 
married “the maiden all forlorn,” and they 
lived in a charming “ house that Jack built” 
happily ever after. 


The Stormy Petrol. 


By a Motorist. 


Of all the boons beneath the sun 
Desired by pleasure’s votaries, 
Believe me, sweet, there is not one 
So precious as a motor is, 
And if you doubt, as well may be, 
Mount, mount my car, and ride with me ! 


Enchanted by strange melodies, 
You'll contemplate the scenery, 
For most melodious, darling, is 
My motor-car machinery. 
You'll think that, ringing in your ears, 
You hear the music of the spheres. 


Along the road full speed we'll ride, 
Or, breaking the monotony, 
Cali at the banks on either side, 
But not on quests of botany. 
And we shall have delightful “ waits ” 
When interviewing five-bar gates. 


Sweet, happiest will be you and I 

Since first love’s blessings flowed o’er us 
To notice how the standers-) y 

Attest our motor odorous, 
And hold the nose, with rapture dumb, 
To see the fragrant petrol come. 


The horses in the country lanes 
Will strive to show their gratitude 
For our mad motor’s moving strains 
By many a thrilling attitude, 
And beldams, screaming with delight, 
Rush headlong, simulating fright. 


And sure as Shakspere thought—’tis true— 
Bohemia situate next a sea, 
You'll feel my motor holding you 
To thrill and throb with ecstasy, 
And proffer—nay, believe me, sweet— 
Refreshing draughts beneath your feet. 


When from our home long leagues away 
(What seems a loss may prove a gain) 

The motor stops and means to stay, 
Determined not to move again, 

That not one pleasure we may lack, 

We will get out and push it back. 
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jesse the women writers of the day there 
is not one possessed of a more fasci- 
nating personality than Mrs. Craigie, who is 
best known in literature as “John Oliver 
Hobbes.” Pearl Mary Teresa Craigie did not 
receive all these names at her baptism. 
Mary Teresa came to her when she entered 
the Roman Catholic Chuich in 1892, a step 
of considerable importance in a way, for her 
father is a deacon of the City Temple and 
“sits under ” that light of the Congregational 
body, Dr. Joseph Parker. Divergence of 
religious views, however, has in no way dis- 
turbed the charming companionship between 
father and daughter, which may be observed 
when Mr. Richards and Mrs. Craigie are seen 
together, as is so frequently the case at social 
functions and first nights at the theatres. 


M:*: Craigie won some very considerable 

measure of success when Mr. Fisher 
Unwin published for her in his “ Pseudonym 
Library ” two little books, Some Emotions 
and a Moral and The Sinner’s Comedy. 
Since then she has written with redoubled 
brilliancy, now a story, now a play—Zhe Am- 
bassador, produced at the St. James’s Theatre, 
was a brilliant success—until finally we have 
the story, Zhe Serious Wooing, which has 
been issued by the Methuens within the 
past few days. Everything that Mrs. Craigie 
writes is full of sparkle and epigram. There 
may be women alive who have more of 
what is called genius, whose work breathes 
deeper poetic passion, but of all the women 
writers assuredly Mrs. Craigie possesses the 
most wit and the most intellect. She is also 
full of kindliness towards other authors, and 
many an obscure writer can recall words of 
genial appreciation received from her. 


I have to congratulate Mr. Arthur Reed 

Ropes on his marriage on Wednesday 
last to Miss Ethel Wood, a young lady of 
very many accomplishments, artistic and 
dramatic. Mr. Ropes is one of the most 
versatile men of my acquaintance ; I know of 
no one who more distinctly leads two lives in 
the region of intellect. On the one side he 
is a historical writer and a poet, he won the 
Chancellor’s Medal for English verse at 
Cambridge, was bracketed eleventh Wrangler 
and Senior in Historical Tripos. He has 
published a volume of serious poems and 
many contributions to historical scholarship. 
It is on this side of his intellect that he writes 
with real knowledge the articles on foreign 
affairs every week in the Sphere, 


@: another side Mr. Ropes is known 

to the world as “Adrian Ross,” a 
writer of humorous verses for musical farces. 
Few of the successful Gaiety comedies of 
recent years but some of the lyrics have 
been written by “Adrian Ross.” Latterly 
he has turned his attention to fiction, and 
a pleasant story from his pen and that of 
his sister, Miss Mary Ropes, was published 
the other day by Mr. John Murray with the 
title of On Peter's Island. Mr. Ropes owes 
his name of Reed to his kinship with the 
once famous Sir Charles Reéd, whose services 
to education were considerable. He is also 
related to the late Professor Ropes, the 
American historian, whose book on Napoleon 
is perhaps the fairest study of that great man 
that has been written in our time. Both his 
friends in university life and his friends 
connected with the stage will wish Mr. Ropes 
every happiness in his married life. 


PEOPLE WHO WRITE. 


THE AUTHOR OF “DEIRDRE WED” 
(Mr. Herbert Trench) 


Elliott & Fry 
THE AUTHOR OF “THE SERIOUS WOOING” 
(Mrs. Craigie— John Oliver Hobbes”) 


Russeli 
PART AUTHOR OF “ON PETER’S ISLAND” 
(Mr. Arthur Reed Ropes—* Adrian Ross”) 
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ff Mr. Herbert Trench does not appear in 

“the red-book of intellect ” the reason is 
that his reputation is a young one. He 
serves the Government in the Education 
Department at Whitehall, and serves it well. 
He has many friends—Mr. Newbolt and Mr. 
Laurence Binyon are of the number—by 
whom his judgment in literary matters has 
been for years appreciated. But not until 
the appearance of Deirdré Wed a few 
months ago did he make appeal to that larger 
public by whom sooner or later the man of 
letters is put in his place. The particular 
judgment for poets as for other sinners is all 
very well; but the general judgment is the 
final affair. Mr. Trench took the longest 
step ahead that was achieved by any man of 
letters last year. He tock his legend, he 
gave it his own shape and impress, and 
expressed it in verse which remains among 
the heart-remembered things we read last 
year. Hehas ideas and grit along with the 
inspiration and the poet’s dream. Mr. 
Trench, who belongs to an Irish family that 
has made itself felt in many departments of 
life, is still a young man, very good-looking, 
an idealist, a thinker, and a person who, 
despite his mature wisdom, impresses you as 
having his future before him. True, he made 
his bow at the nineteenth century’s deathbed ; 
but it is as a twentieth century poet that he 
must set himself to be counted by a more 
distant posterity. 


M:* Hamilton King, who is sending to 

press a new volume of poems, is known 
to a wider public to-day as the author of The 
Hospital Sermon than as the author of The 
Disciples, written by her in girlhood when 
she felt for the cause of humanity, as repre- 
sented to her mind by Mazzini and _ his 
colleagues in Italy, an 2nthusiasm of which 
only girlhood is capabie. Red hair is said to 
proclaim a rebel ; and Hamilton red hair, so 
demurely worn by most of the members of a 
ducal family, at last justified its reputation in 
the person of Miss Hamilton. She wished 
to run away to the battlefield. But this 
was not to be. The fervour which was 
denied expression with the sword found it 
with the pen. But evenso a romance ensued. 
The poems were sent to Mr. Henry S. King, 
then the publishers of Tennyson. He sought 
out the author, found her, and in time per- 
suaded her to become his wife. 


ape that story a postscript should be added. 

Years afterwards Mrs. King, an enthu- 
siast still, met Cardinal Manning in connection 
with the dockers’ strike and joined the 
Roman Catholic Church. Then she had 
a scruple about Zhe Désciples, for had not 
their war been waged in part against the 
temporal power of the Pope? She sent the 
book to Cardinal Manning as censor. He 
knew it from beginning to end already, and in 
answer to the tremulously-put question as to 
what should be cancelled and what altered, he 
gave his answer : “ Notaline.” So it happens 
that the praises of Mazzini in England are to 
be found where last they might be sought—in 
the poetry of a member of the Roman Church. 


elite death of Mr. W. J. Stillman will come 

asa shock to many friends. Those who 
knew him in Rome, where he was so long the 
correspondent of the 7 ¢es, will mourn him 
very much. With a wise foresight, however, 
he had given the public a beautiful record of 
his life under the title of The Autobiography 
of a Journalist—published onlya very few 
months ago by Mr. Grant Richards. 
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Of all the officers fighting in South Africa 

none has done better work than Colonel 
Rimington of the 6th Inniskillings. His 
Guides were for many months the eyes of 
Lord Roberts’s army, and he has received his 
reward in being given the command of a 
column which is now operating in the Trans- 
vaal. The Guides, like their leader, were 
daring and skilful, but their weakness. for a 
good horse whenever they saw one gave the 
colonel a great amount of trouble. It was 
surprising how frequently well-bred animals 
strayed away whenever these scouts were 
about, and whoever lost a valuable horse 
within thirty miles of Colonel Rimington’s 
men at once set off to ask the assistance of 
this officer in trying to recover it. The 
horses of the regiment were paraded, and the 
visitor generally returned to his quarters 
calling down blessings on the colonel’s head, 
and looking upon him as a public benefactor. 
This dashing, hard-riding Irishman is an all- 
round sportsman. Polo is, perhaps, his 
favourite pastime, and in this game he takes 
his place as one of the best military backs. 


“eke recent accident to Captain E. D. Miller 

deprives Ranelagh and Rugby of the 
services of a brilliant player. Captain Miller 
was manager of Ranelagh when he volun- 
teered for the war, and fora time acted as 
brigade major to Lord Chesham, The story 
goes that he and Captain Egerton Green (the 
manager of Hurlingham, who was also at the 
front) met on the steps of the Bloemfontein 
club. They had not seen each other since 
leaving England, so adjourned to the club- 
house to talk over old times, when they found 
that only two liquids were available—curacoa 
and soda water. The one they would not 
drink, the other they were afraid of. 


\V\Jherever polo is played the name of 

Sir Walter Smythe is known, and his 
figure and face are familiar to every player of 
note, 


CAPTAIN E. D. MILLER 
Manager of the Ranelagh Club 


Sir Walter, who is the head of an old 


Roman Catholic family, started the game at 
Hurlingham nearly thirty years ago, and from 
that small beginning the London club has 
become the “ Jockey Club ” of the polo world. 
Its rules are generally obeyed, and the ambi- 
tion of all players is to take part in a match 


at headquarters. Though he has now retired, 
and the polo is arranged and managed by 
Mr. G. L. St. Quintin, Sir Walter remains 
true to his old love, and he is a regular 
visitor to Hurlingham when in town. Quick, 
alert, and active, the father of the game 
carries his seventy odd years as lightly as a 
boy, and it is a sight to see his eyes flash as 
he sits chatting with some old friend about 
the great matches of the past—particularly 
those in which the brothers Peat played. 


iterary folk, I believe, have the reputation 
of being more absent-minded than any 
other class of mankind. From what I have 
seen of cricketers I am inclined to think they 
run the gentlemen of the pen very close in this 
respect. A short time ago a very well-known 
amateur, with whom I have the merest official 
acquaintance, wrote to ask me for the loan ofa 
valuable autograph letter which I had in my 
possession. I-.lent the letter, but it turned 
out to be a loan szwe die. From that day 
to this I have never seen it. In the matter 
of books, too, I have been singularly un- 
fortunate. I used to take a certain amount of 
pride in my cricket library, but it has been so 
generously depleted by friendly cricketers 
that it is now a mere shadow of its former 
self. Perhaps the fact that so many cricketers 
nowadays dabble in literature may account 
for their assuming some of the weaknesses of 
the mere journalist. 


COLONEL RIMINGTON 
A famous leader of scouts and a polo player 
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SPORTS 
PASTIMES. 


JE he Gentleman y. Players match at Lord’s. 

emphasised the difficulties which beset 
Mr. MacLaren in picking his team for 
Australia. At least three other players— 
Perrin, McGahey, and Frank Mitchell—might 
be added to the twenty-two that took part in 
that match. In considering MacLaren’s field 
of selection K. S. Ranjitsinhji and Abel are, 
1 understand, out of court, as both have 
definitely decided not to visit Australia aga’n ; 
but what about the other twenty-three ? G. 
L. Jessop, Tyldesley, and Lilley have accepted 
Mr, MacLaren’s invitation. Hirst, C. B. Fry, 
Rhodes, Hayward, Quaife, J. R. Mason, A. 
O. Jones, R. E. Foster, and J. Gunn ought 
to be certainties, provided they care to 
undertake the trip. 


“Then P. Perrin, Frank Mitchell, P. F. 

Warner, C. McGahey, Lockwood, and 
T.L. Taylor have all strong claims to con- 
sideration. Personally I regard P. F, Warner 
as an ideal man to visit Australia. He has. 
played cricket in many climes and under 
almost every possible condition of sky and 
wicket, and has done himself credit in all of 
them. The proposed team under the auspices 
of the M.C.C. and the captaincy of Lord 
Hawke fell through owing, I believe, to the 
married men refusing to go cut unless their 
wives’ travelling expenses were paid. 


f this is the case, it Seems to me that 
MacLaren’s difficulties will be further 
increased. It is perfectly reasonable that a 
man should wish to take his wife with him, 
and if he cannot afford the expense refuse to 
take the trip. But it isn’t easy to see why 
the married men who refused to join the 
M.C.C. tour should prove less uxorious when 
the invitation’ to them is extended by the 
Lancashire captain. It has been stated that 
the Yorkshire Committee have refused to 
allow either Hirst or Rhodes to go to 
Australia. If this is the case the sooner 
the tour is given up the better. 


SIR WALTER SMYTHE 
The “father” of London polo 
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GREGOR MACGREGOR 
Who captained the Gentlemen at Lord's last week 


( J. V. Weigall is not a great player, but 

* he is one of the few cricketers who 
possess a dstinct personality. His friends, 
who are count'ess and call him “ Jerry,” know 
that he has a gift for epigrammatic description 
hardly infer’or to C. B. Fry’s, and that he is 
quite undefeated at squash rackets. At that 
little-known but admirable game he is indeed 
as casily champion as Ranjitsinhji is among 
batsmen. He got his cricket blue at Cam- 
bridge some ten years ago, and since then 
has helped Kent to win many a match. 


M* Fry stated somewhere the other day 

that the one thing wanting to make 
the Yorkshire team absolutely perfect is a 
fast right-hand bowler.’ Mr. Fry’s opinion is, 
of course, entitled to the highest respect. but 
at the same time if Hirst can keep up his 
present form it seems doubtful if the inclusion 
of another fast bowler would materially 
strengthen the county. The Gentlemen at 
Lord’s last week had no percept ble tail, and 
yet more than half the batsmen were com- 
pletely at sea with Hirst and his diabolical 
swerve, which makes it impossible for a bats- 
man to follow the ball for more than half its 
flight. Hirst is unquestionably the finest 
all-round cricketer in England. 


Hills & Saunders 


R. E. H. BAILY 
One of the Harrow XI. |The Harrow wicket- 


G. MACLAREN 


this year, is a younger | keeper, the youngest 
brother of the Lanca- | player in either eleven 
shire captain at Lord’s last week 


Fa C. B, Fry the match at. Lord’s last 

week was a personal triumph. With 
the exception of W. G. Grace no cther 
amateur has scored a hundred in two 
different seasons in Gentlemen y. Players 
at Lord’s. To score as Mr. Fry did 126 
against Hirst, Rhodes, and Lockwood is 
a feat worthy to be ranked with some of 
“W, G.’s” finest innings in the same series of 
matches, and even with Mr. Hankey’s memo- 
rable seventy some time in the dark ages, 
I mention Mr. Hankey not because I am at 
all familiar with that player’s career, but 
because I have been reading Mr. R. H. 
Lyttelton lately, and gather that Mr. Hankey 
and his seventy should always be held up as 
a model for the degenerate cricketer of to-dav. 


s far as his bowling was concerned C. M. 
Wells was an unfortunate choice for 
the Gentlemen last week. The Eton master 
unluckily stra:zned himself early on Monday, 
and henceforth for all practical purposes the 
Gentlemen had to rely solely on J. R. Mason 
and W. M. Bradley to get the Players out. 
Another fast bowler would have been an 
invaluable asset. 


A cricketers are agreed that unless 

thoroughly representative teams can be 
sent to Australia it is far better that such 
tours should be discontinued. Now even if 
both Hirst and Rhodes were to be included 
in Mr. MacLaren’s team the bowling strength 
of the combination would be doubtful. We 
know from experience how bowlers who are 
lions on English wickets become lambs on 
the cricket grounds at Adelaide, Melbourne, 
and Sydney. But what bowlers can fill 
Rhodes’s and Hirst’s places? There is 


EE TATE Fe 


G. uv. V. WEIGALL 
The popular Kent cricketer 


always a danger of Lockwood breaking 
down; Tom Richardson and J. T. Hearne 
have fallen away from their state of grace 
and 200 wickets ina season. Mr. Kortright 
has lost much of his pace and deadliness, and 
Mr. Jessop has been forbidden to bowl, or-at 
any rate to bowl fast. It was in bowling that 
Mr. Stoddart’s last Australian team failed, and 
it would be simply tempting providence for 
Mr. MacLaren to undertake a tour less well 
armed in this respect than Mr. Stoddart. 
elow I give a portrait of Dr. Conan Doy'e 
and Mr. A. E. W. Mason, who is 
writing the serial story in the Shere, 
partially disguised as cricketers. The photo- 
graph was “snapped” specially for THE 
TATLER by Mr. Kitcat when the Authors’ 
Eleven played Esher about a month ago. 
Esher is one of the strongest of the local 
clubs, but on that particular occasion they 
were defeated with ease and affluence by 
Literature. It is, however, only fair to say 
that the success of the Authors was largely 
due to an innings of over 1oo played by 
Mr. Meyrick-Jones, who is certainly better 
known as a Kent cricketer than as a writer. 
In the picture given here Dr. Conan Doyle is 
sitting down wearing a big white ha, and the 
figure standing up on his left is Mr. Mason. 


A. O. JONES 


The Notts captain who played for the Gentlemen at Lord's 


last week against the Players 


CONAN DOYLE AND A. E. 
W. MASON 


The writer of the serial in the Sphere 
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Cc. L. TOWNSEND AND G. L. JESSOP 


Who till the beginning of this season were the mainstays 
of Gloucestershire 
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GOLFING NOTES. 


Langfier 


MRS. ARTHUR PAGET 
Who is often seen on the links at Cannes 


t is a commonplace now to say that the 
ability to play golf well is a question of 
temperament, but it is more difficult to decide 
what kind of temperament is best. It may 
safely be asserted, however, that the sanguine 
temperament is usually a fatal possession to 
the aspirant after golfing fame. It can do 
brilliant things, but it is incapable of sustained 
excellence. The artistic temperament is 
equally unstable. The highly-strung and 
intelligent mind is too analytical in its habits 
to play golf well. It would almost ‘seem that 
the phlegmatic, unimaginative temperament is 
the best for golf, the mind which never bothers 
itself about the whys of foozles and the where- 
fores of missed putts. 
hese conclusions are suggested by the fact 
that so many clever men play badly and 
so many stupid men play well, and they are 
well illustrated by the remark an Irish player 
made to his opponent who had beaten him 
badly : “lf I were as big a fool as you, sir, I 
could give you a stroke a hole.” | Another 
suggestive fact is that clever men often play 
best when they are really ill, and the exp!ana- 
tion may be that the weakened body and 
brain will only perform the one necessary act 
of hitting the ball, being incapable of the 
usual fatal round of analysis and experiment. 
As these observations are signed it will be 
prudent to disclaim the insinuation that pro- 
ficiency in golf is evidence of stupidity. 
B* leaving the best mental qualifications 
out of account, which are, perhaps, im- 
possible of correct appraisement, there can be 
no dispute that certain physical attributes are 
essential if really first-class form is to be 
reached. The first of these is what is called 
“a good eye,” a phrase which really means a 
high degree of co-ordination between the eye 
and the nerves and muscles used in striking. 
But the sive gua non of the golfer’s physical 
equipment is great strength in the hands, 
wrists, and fore arms. ‘There is not a single 
player of the front rank who is not so endowed, 
and the best are exceptionally so. 
NM rs. Arthur Paget, whose husband. is 
colonel of the Scots Guards, is a well- 
known and ever-welcome figure in smart 
society. Mrs. Paget is an American, and like 


so many of her countrywomen who have 
married Englishmen she is a great lover of 
outdoor sports. Her favourites are cycling, 
skating, and golf. She is a frequent player at 
Cannes and Homburg. 


he sensation of the season in America has 
been. the invention of a new golf ball 
called the “ Haskell” after the inventor. It 
seems that this ball carries such an enormous 
distance that “the inevitable result will be 
that golf links must be lengthened.” A 
lady was recently disqualified from winning 
the first prize in a driving competition 
because she used one. It is so elastic 
that when it lights from a drive it dounces 
over trees. Providentially you cannot ap- 
proach or putt with it owing to its quick- 
ness, and its outer case is apt to crack. 
On the whole it does not appear that the knell 
of gutta-percha has yet been sounded. 


T*he number of golf clubs and courses in 

America is so great that apparently our 
Yankee cousins have run out of English 
names for them and have had to resort to the 


Marshall Wane 
THE LATE PROFESSOR TAIT 
The father of ‘‘ Freddie” Tait, the famous golfer 


aboriginal place names. These have a plea- 
sant savour of Mayne Reid and Fenimore 
Cooper about them, but people whose jaws 
are not strong should be content with recog- 
nising them when they see them, and should 
on no account attempt to pronounce them. 
Here are a few of the easiest: Misquamicut, 
Yahnundahsis, Te-uge-ga, Megunticook, Hoo- 
sick-whisick, Waunanroiselt, Newichewanna, 
Chachapucasset, and Nashouohkamuk. 
ord Shand has been a member of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
since 1890 and was raised to the peerage in 
1892. Heisa Scotsman anda keen golfer, 
although he did not begin to play till his 
elevation to the Scottish Bench in 1872, his 
practice at the bar having previously fully 
occupied his time. 1872, however, is a pretty 
good long time ago, and Lord Shand has been 
an ardent lover of golf all these thirty years. 
Both at home and abroad he has done much 
to foster the game and induce others to share 
the health and pleasure which he himself has 
derived from it. He has been captain of the 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


LADY RIBBLESDALE 
Who is Mr. Asquith’s sister, is a keen golfer 


Richmond Club, and is the only golfer, alive 
or dead, who has the honour of having two 
bunkers named after him. One of these 
hazards is at Musselburgh, where his lordship 
used to play regularly, and the other is 
at Biarritz, a course which he was largely 
instrumental in founding. In alluding on 
one occasion to the unique distinction which 
he holds, Lord Shand humorously explained 
that the hazards in question bear his name 
not, as might be supposed, because they had 
any fatal attraction for him but because of 
the special skill which he displayed in evading 
them, 


if is well known that a man who gets 

thoroughly bitten with golf is unable to 
get it out of his thoughts, sleeping or waking ; 
in fact, some of the finest golfing exploits are 
accomplished in the land of Nod, and form is 
displayed there that, alas! flees away when 
the shaving water knocks at the door. Thus, 
a married golfer on the night before a medal 
day was playing in great form over the links 
of Nod, and carried away by his success he 
cried out in his dream, “That’s a grand 
shot!” He was rudely awakened by his 
weeping spouse, who said, “ It may be a grand 
shot, but you’ve bled my nose ! ” 


Professor P. G. Tait, who died in Edinburgh 

last week, was a distinguished physicist, 
and only retired from the chair of Natural 
Philosophy in Edinburgh University early 
this year. He was a Senior Wrangler and 
Smith’s Prizeman at Cambridge. Professor 
Tait was an ardent golfer and a regular 
frequenter of St. Andrews. He was the 
father of Lieutenant F. G. Tait of the Black 
Watch, the famous player who was killed at 
Koodoosberg in February, 1900, and there 
can be no doubt that the loss of his gallant 
son hastened the father’s end. 


Eee Ribblesdale like her sister, Mrs. 

Asquith, is a keen golfer and plays a 
great deal at St. Andrews and North Ber- 
wick, and on many English links. She 
inherits her love of golf from her father, Sir 
Charles Tennant of the Glen, who although 
he is now over seventy still plays and enjoys 
a good game, 
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A BECOMING HAT 


Of very pale blue crin with twists of 
blue soft satin and wreaths of white 
and green tinted lilac 


SOFT TUCKED AND 
DRAPED 


White India muslin slip with 
yoke and sleeve bands, of 
Irish lace 


WHITE MUSLIN 


Of biscuit-coloured lawn, the skirt finely tucked, Flowered in delicate blue and green, under 
large collar of guipure with lawn fri.l and em- blouse and under skirt of very pale blue lawn, 
broidered edging, Byron collar and wrist frills the front of the under blouse being ‘of many 
and folded cravat of white muslin small tucks surtonaie diamond insertion 

of lace 


A PICTURESQUE GOWN 
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LITTLE COAT 


Of grey and white foulard 

with soft white silk front and 

sash; tucked and gathered 
white chiffon yoke 


A LOOSE BOLERO 


And tucked skirt of pale green linen, white linen 

front and embroidered collar, the front having 

black velvet ribbon run through silk embroidered 

eyelet holes. The velvet ribbon is run round and 

round the waist, finishing in silk tassels. White 
lawn frills to elbow sleeves 
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COUNTRY CLOTHES AND TRAVELLING. 


AFTERNOON GOWN 
Of black Chantilly lace and black velvet over black 


chiffon, under sleeves and collar of lace over whie 

chiffon, vest of white chiffon and lace and black tulle 

bow, toque of black lace over white chiffon and purple 
feather 


aTahe simple cotton frock was once only worn 

by the virtuous but ill-used heroine in 
wonderful novelettes. How thankful she 
must have been when she_ triumphantly 
married some convenient duke to cast away 
her virtuous poverty and don her rustling 
silk, which she always at once concluded 
was the only possible thing for a duchess. 
For the simple cotton frock was until a very 
short time back a very limp and unattractive 
affair, and one cannot imagine that the red 
rose which the heroine wore all the year round 
in her belt can have made her appearance 
much more cheery, as roses have a habit of 
dying about five minutes after they find them- 
selves in a belt. 

But the cotton frock of to-day is quice 
another matter, and the heroine will find her- 
self a much more attractive person. One 
would imagine that in one of the delightful 
bepleated and tucked and lace-collared affairs 
of this summer the heroine would feel much 
too comfortable and conscious. of her own 


charms to allow all the neglect and ill usage 
she‘had once.to put up with. 

The country frock and hat have this year 
a peculiar charm, and after the long period of 
sober black colours will appear in all the 
most charming and cheerful colours, turquoise 
and very delicate green certainly being in the 
first rank. White and cream, it is almost 
unnecessary to state are, of course, always first 
for every kind of summer clothes. 

Three simple graceful gowns are described 
and shown on the first page of “My Lady’s 
Mirror,” all of which would be perfectly 
successful for the country, and of course the 
colouring could be adapted to the wearer’s 
complexion. 

Elbow sleeves, low necks, and general 
looseness and freedom are pleasures which 
every woman can now allow herself, and are 
in such perfect accord with beautiful flower 
gardens and long days spent in the shade of 
great trees, while hats are all of the simplest 
yet most picturesque type, generally being of 
coarse yet soft straw and chip gracefully 
draped with big scarves of spotted silk or 
crépe de chine, and allowed to droop round 
the face in becoming and sheltering lines. 

A charming idea, too, is to have the garden 
hat wreathed with clusters of the essentially 
garden flowers, and a pair of pale-coloured 
chiffon strings which can be left floating 
gracefully on the shoulders or tied in a be- 
coming bow when the wind is inclined to be 
sportive. 

There are always a goodly number of 
energetic girls to be found who delight in 
long walks when they find themselves among 
the fields and lanes, and then, of course, more 
serviceable garments are indispensable and 
short skirts are needed. 

But there is no need for the country 
walking dress to be at all a sober affair, as 
pale colours show the dust far less and keep 
their wearer cool, A pretty dress of this 


description is of white linen; the skirt, cu: - 


close and trim round the hips, hangs wide 
aud quite clear of the ground all round, 
Rusund the hem are three narrow strappings 
of white black-spotted foulard, and each seam 
of the skirt has several lines of stitching along 
it. A little linen loose coat has a deep collar 
of the foulard and a narrow strapping all 
round of the same, the collar being edged 
with a heavy lace applique ; the sleeves are 
designed to keep the arms cool and free and 
are cut in a very wide bell at the wrist, having 
an inner bell sleeve of the same shape of the 
foulard, the coat and sleeves being orna- 
mented with small blue enamel buttons, 

Brown glacé shoes with firm soles, but 
only light straps, and open-work silk stock- 
ings are both becoming and by far the most 
comfortable for walking in country lanes, as 
it is most essential to comfort that the feet 
should be cool. 

Another pretty item to be worn with the 
country gown is the bright-coloured much 
frilled batiste petticoat. These petticoats are 
much more suitable than elaborate lace or 
silk arrangements, and a touch of colour is 
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often pretty when seen peeping beneath a 
white frock and perhaps appearing again in a 
soft sash or hat scarf. 

A quite novel use has been found this 
summer for linen and piqué in making travel- 
ling coats and cloaks of. this delightful 
material. 

They are quite at their best in dark blue, 
white, or pale turquoise, and are charming cut 
with very wide sleeves and a big collar and 
sometimes a dainty hood of guipure. 

Many people find the one drawback to 
setting forth on their holidays is the bother 


of packing and the difficulty of taking 
sufficient garments without an inordinate 


quantity of boxes, and many people are 
yearly made quite distracted in trying to get 
a quantity of dainty fragile clothes into solid 
square boxes more fit for putting coals into. 

All these inconveniences and trials need 
never be endured now that a really useful 
and cleverly arranged trunk is to be pro- 
cured by everyone. I am speaking of the 
ingenious trunks devised and sold by J. Foot 
and Son, 171, New Bond Street. No crushing 
or confusion is possible as the trunks are made 
like a light miniature chest of drawers. Each 
drawer can be drawn out separately, and it 
quite does away with incessant unpacking 
and packing up again for those who are 
moving from place to place. These delight- 
ful contrivances can be had in many different 
sizes, suitable to contain clothes for a visit of 
only one night or a long trip abroad. They 
will specially appeal to women who have for 
so long battled with the difficulty of keeping 
dainty blouses and fragile lace and chiffon in 
good condition while travelling. 


PERFECT TRAVELLING TRUNK 
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THE UNIQUE AND BEAUTIFUL IN FURNITURE. 


INGE is famous throughout the 

universe for its old-world charm and 
wonderful architecture, and besides the beauty 
of the buildings, furniture and curiosities are 
to be found on all sides. Treasures dating 
back several centuries are to be seen quite 
commonly in the houses and old furniture 
shops. 

A beautiful cabinet from 
Nuremberg is shown on this page, 
which is in perfect preservation 
though made in the seventeenth 
century. It is a marvel of delicate 
coloured inlaid woods, and the old 
iron. lock and clasps are of a par- 
ticularly handsome design. The 
front of the square top can be let 
down, disclosing many little cup- 
boards and drawers. 

Another quaint and ancient 
piece of furniture is the black oak 
card table, which folds up quite 
small and has a curious arrange- 
ment of carved legs. It is deco- 
rated with peculiarly handsome 
carving, and for those who do not 
care for card playing makes an 
equally charming table on which to 
display old china. 

Blue and white Nankin china, 
which is so unrivalled for decora- 
tive purposes as well as possessing 
such perfect beauty on its own 
account, is to be seen in many 
beautiful designs at the same time as these 
three specimens of antique furniture at 
Gregory’s in Old Cavendish Street, who 


kindly allowed them to be photographed for 
THE TATLER. 

When the time comes for some future 
Austin Dobson to sing the glories of the 
sixties it will be pretty to see what he says 


A CURIOUS OLD OAK FOLDING CARD TABLE 
AND A FINE PIECE ©F NANKIN CHINA 


about the furniture of that period. It is hard 
to imagine any poet whatsoever dallying in 
delightful verse with a horsehair arm chair 
whose rigidly uncomfortable back and arms 
made our grandfathers and fathers miserable 
and unhappy. 

One finds it hard indeed to conceive that 


A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF AN OLD SETTEE IN VELVET 


AND BROCADE 


the poet, for instance, could produce verses 
full of the passion and fire of love dealing with 
men and women of the sixties, who courted 
on mahogany sofas stuffed with horsehair and 
possessing the most painful and excruciatingly 
uncomfortable cushions and angles. 

What the extraordinary influence 
which produced all this singularly ugly 
furniture it is very difficult to say. 
In the fifties and sixties a mad craze 
arose for mahogany in all shapes and 
forms, and the creations of Sheraton, 
Chippendale, and Hepplewhite were 
all condemned as ugly and inartistic, 
and consigned to the kitchen or 
basement. In more than one home 
one has seen most beautiful pieces on 
which Sheraton, for instance, had 
spent all his cultivated mind in 
making truly beautiful standing in the 
kitchen and put to the most debased 
uses, whilst in the drawing-room the 
eye was shocked by suites of furniture 
whose vagaries in the way of “curly 
whirly” arms and legs gave the 
mind a shock and the body a fearsome 
anticipation of spines made weak and 
unrested heads. 

To-day it is a delight to record the 
revival of a desire to possess the 
beautiful in furniture. At last the 
great masters of the eighteenth 
century seem to be coming to their 
own. The enlightened enterprise of 
modern furniture houses has done no 
little to make us like the beautiful 
productions of old days. 


was 
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Houses quickly become palaces of pleasure 
when decorated with the furniture—original 
or copied—of the Elizabethan, the Crom- 
wellian, or Queen Anne times. For many 
modern houses there is no doubt that the 
furniture of the eighteenth century is perhaps 
more suited than that of earlier days, but 
whatever the choice, the effect is 
bound to be delightful and plea- 
sant to the mind and eye. What 
could be more beautiful, for in- 
stance, than a charming brocade 
and velvet settee, which would do 
credit to any drawing-room, fur- 
nished on Queen Anne lines ? 

It is, of course, scarcely neces- 
sary to state that those fami- 
lies who are constantly moving 
from one house to another, never 

enewing a three years’ agreement 
in one house, are seriously handi- 
capped in selecting furniture which 
will suit the variety of quite new 
or middle Victorian houses they 
severally occupy. Those wise folk 
who, on the contrary, quietly wait 
until after two or three years their 
ideal old or new house turns up 
will then have the enjoyment of a 
lifetime in gradually filling it with 
pieces of furniture entirely in ac- 
cordance with the period of the 
house. In the case of a new house, 
unless it is by a good architect, the 
selection of furniture is exceedingly difficult. A 
new house, ba-ed almost entirely on the Eliza- 
bethan style with small leaded casements, may 
sometimes be seen filled with Sheraton or 
Chippendale or, worse still, with Louis Quinze 
or Japanese furniture, whereas nothing is 
thoroughly in keeping with such a house save 
the simplest styles of Elizabethan oak. 
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A VERY RARE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
NUREMBERG CABINET 
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THE PICTURESQUE 


CHILD OF TO-DAY. 


Speaight 
THE PICTURESQUE LITTLE DAUGHTER 
Of the Hon. Mrs. Beckett 


hatever curious or wild fashions the 
grown-up portion of the population 
may have indulged in since the convenient 
time when everyone wore a simple garment 
of blue paint, children have generally managed 
to retain their charm and to have looked as 
if their clothes were suitable and graceful. 
Their small slim figures and natural graces 
have often made the outrageous and stiff dress 
of their elders simply look quaint and oddly 
dainty when worn by themselves. 

Many of the charming little dresses seen 
nowadays are curiously like some of the 
long-skirted frocks worn by the small children 
seen in some of the medieval pictures, while 
the lovely children painted by the famous 
artists during the eighteenth century seem to 
have really come to life again. 

There are very few children who have not 
everything in their favour for looking pic- 
turesque and pretty. Their little figures are 
almost invariably graceful, and one does not 
have to consider any “ points ” which have to 
be modified or helped out when designing 
their little garments, and very little more than 
length has to be considered in the way of fit. 

One of the chief beauties of children is of 
course their hair—the wonderful soft s'lky 
hair which is so seldom seen later in life, and 
it is quite sad to see the way in which many 
small girls who might look quite pretty are 
spoilt by the ugly way in which their soft 
locks are dragged off their faces or tied in 
formal bunches behind. 

It may be safely said that every little girl 
looks her prettiest if her hair be left quite 


100se and hanging in soft curls round her face 
and cut a few inches only from the head like 
the lovely children depicted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds or the sweet Botticelli angels, It is 
always a sweet fashion, too, to tie a ribbon 
right round the head in a loose bow at the 
side so that the hair floats out from its confine- 
ment in a halo of curls round the neck. 

The right length of a child’s frock is also 
a point on which many go wrong, with a 
rather insipid and dowdy result. The right 
length is either cut sharply off at the knee so 
that in sitting the little round limbs are freely 
displayed or right down to the ankle. 

Low necks and short loose sleeves should 
always be allowed as they look far simpler 
and sweeter in them, and children take such 
violent exercise all day that it is only kind to 
give them every opportunity for keeping cool 
and free. 


Sheaight 
THE HON. MAYNARD GREVILLE 


The small son of the Countess of Warwick 


It is a pity almost that it is not illegal to 
dress a child in any colours other than white, 
pale blue, or pink, so far the most becoming 
and childlike are they, and it is always 
possible to keep a child in those colours if a 
little trouble is taken. Mothers often complain 
of the reckless way in which children dirty 
their white clothes, but there is never any need 
to have them of anything but the simplest 
make and materials ; in fact, soft lawn, batiste, 
and white serge or nun’s veiling are quite the 
best for the little simple picture frocks in which 
every child looks its best. Just now would 

2a good time for any mother who is anxious 
to keep her children always in dainty white 
clothes to layin quite a stock of material, as at 
all the sales there are any quantity of short 
lengths to be found of white materials of all 
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kinds which can be so easily made into little 
loose frocks or small sac coats. 

Just as the length of their dresses should 
be quite definite, so should the size of the 
child’s head-gear. Almost invariably it is the 
case that a child looks best in a great flapping 
hat very simply trimmed or else a} quaint 
tight-fitting little cap. 

There are few sweeter sights than a 
cherubic face and clusters of curls appearing 
beneath one of the odd little white lawn and 
lace fitting caps with a bunch of blue baby 
ribbon poised jauntily on one side. 

Little blue shoes and blue sleeve-ties are 
always a pretty addition, too, to a little white- 
clad figure. 

Many mothers let their small daughters 
run wild at the seaside with petticoats dis- 
carded and little knickers to match their 
blouses, but loose short smocks are really 
quite as comfortable and cool. 

An unexciting season seems likely to end 
in a lamb-like unexciting fashion, for already 
many women are arranging their plans for 
Cowes, which winds up the annual course of 
the wealthy in this mad, bad, sad, enjoyable 
town. Already the little towns on the famous 
island are planning the extortions of the great 
week, and those who intend visiting Cowes 
during the racing, and who have not yet got 
an invitation to spend the week on a yacht, 
should walk warily in their search for rooms. 
Not a bad plan at all is to stay on the main- 
land, quietly and without fuss, visiting the 
home of the Yacht Squadron daily by boat 
or cutter. In any case, however, get a kid 
male friend to do the bartering and chaffering 
of the week for you. And of bartering and 
chaffering there is quite enough if one wants to 
do the famous yachting week economically and 
satisfactorily. What is more, also, take care of 
your pockets and purses, for land sharks abound. 


Sheaight 


VERA, DAUGHTER OF GENERAL SIR JOSEPH 
AND LADY PHILLIPS 


Wearing a pretty little frock right down to the ankle 


